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Preface 



This study is an attempt to contribute to the understanding of the 
library occupation (i.e., the individuals in it) and its capacity to 
accommodate to several pervasive changes now confronting the field, in- 
cluding moves toward professionalization and unionization, a reorienta- 
tion of its service role toward working-class clients, and perhaps most 
critical, preparing itself for computer-inspired automation and attend- 
ing rcconccptualizations of the character of librarianship, its tradi- 
tional role, and the very form of the materials with which it works. 

At the same time, the study attempts to enhance our understanding 
of social and technical change through an analysis of the members of a 
specific occupation, i.e., librarianship. A bench-mark assumption is 
that the process of technical change, like economic development, i9 
perhaps mainly a function of (or is mediated by) individual- 
psychological determinants. Cultural values are obviously decisive, 
but in a "labour- intensive" craiit such as librarianship, functioning in 
a highly developed society, the training and norms of its members seem 
to be the most critical element in shaping its eccommodat ion to exoge- 
nous technological forces, such as the new systems concepts and the au- 
tomation now impinging upon the field. 

Certain research-based formulations frort the literature of econom- 
ic development are therefore used to provide a theoretical frametzotk 
for interpreting data gained from questionnaires directly administered 
during 1968-70 to 1,110 librarians and clericals (the latter are some- 
times called sub-professionals or technical assistants) in 36 American 
and Canadian libraries of three kinds, university, public, and special, 
in four metropolitan areas, Atlanta, Boston, San Francisco, and Toron- 
to . 



Formulations from t lie work of Everett Hagen and David McClelland 
seem most useful for our purpose, including the. well-known idea of 
"achievement need" and the concept of model "innovative" and "authori- 
tarian" personalities. Some of tha normative and behavioural charac- 
teristics imputed to tnese types were used to analyze the social and 
educational backgrounds , education, job experience, and the occupation- 
al values of administrators, Librarians, and clericals within the sev- 
eral types and regions of libraries in an attempt to differentiate 
their "accomnodat Lon potential" Since many of the variables associat- 
ed with innovation are very similar to those subsumed under the rubric 
of "professional," e.g., "universal ism" or the use of objective bases 
of role selection and performance, the question of professionalization 
in the library field became a central concern. "Bureaucratization" 
constitutes a similar focus, for similar reasons, although here the 
question is complicated by the fact that bureaucracy has both positive 
and negative effects insofar as innovation and universalism are con- 
cerned. On the positive side, bureaucracy tends to encourage speciali- 
zation, detachment, and objectivity, all of which are characteristic of 
professional behaviour. On the other hand, certain bureaucratic noms 
and procedures are professiona 1 ly inapposite, in that they tend to 
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substitute external , hierarchical means of supervision for the inter- 
nalized norms of performance often found in professional milieux. 
Meanwhile, bureaucracy tends to encourage the displacement of values, 
since occupational rewards arc usually achieved by abandoning one’s 
disciplinary or craft orientation to assume an administrative role. 

Various other social science constructs arc used to interpret our 
attitudinr.l and behavioural data. These include Max Weber’s concepts 
or bureaucracy, authority, and legitimacy; Robert Morton 1 s formulations 
regarding "localism ’ 1 and "cosmopolitanism," which have direct implica- 
tions for professionalization; as well as some of my own conceptions 
regarding anxiety and authority relations in bureaucratic settingsr 

Such an analytical cast informs our attempt to place t ho particu- 
lar experience of the library occupation in the larger context of 
social-technological change and occupational response. Obviously, 
every occupation and perhaps e v cry new technological thrust is to some 
extent atypical, yet at another level, to which social science neces- 
sarily aspires, such phenomena arc part of a larger, general izable 
reality. Such a perspective, disciplined by relevant empirical data 
can, hopefully, enable us to build social and organ! ? U ional theories 
of ever-increasing generality. My hope is that this study makes some 
contribution to that end, while at the same time proving useful to men 
and women in the library field whose interests, quite naturally , have a 
more pragnutic orientation. 
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Chapter 1 



Theoretical Framework; Social Change an d 
Orga n izational Accommodation 

The conventional library field is faced with several new chal- 
lenges* On the one hand, a vast expansion in the volume and rate of 
acquisition of knowledge has occurred, whereby the accumulated store of 
knowledge roughly doubles every decade. Merely in terms of sheer 
volume, an unprecedented physical and organizational problem of captur- 
ing, storing and retrieving this mass of information is emerging. 
Traditional assumptions and the attending organizational systems of 
libraries arc being placed under considerable strain. The present 
study is an attempt to isolate some of the dimensions of these changes. 
In a broader context, I shall attempt to illumine the general problem 
of see io- technological change and organizational and personal accom- 
modation to it . 

A related but discrete problem involves the emergence of new 
technical means of producing information and of presenting it in new 
torrrs. Thus, in addition to the increased volume and accelerated rate 
of production of information, libraries are faced with the problem of 
integrating new technical mechanisms in to their existing apparatus. 
Although our research suggests that the operational impact of this 
change is somewhat less extensive than assumed, a change of both sub- 
stance and degree for much of the library field is clearly emerging, 
tontenporarv library organization and the skills now required to carry 
out the work have probably entered upon the process of becoming 
obsolete . 

Similar developments arc apparent in other occupational areas and 
both the dislocations and the solutions experienced elsewhere seen 
relevant to the field of i ibrar ianship. Experience in these areas 
suggests that technical innovation and its painful by-products arc 
usually cushioned by very gradual introduction and by special dispensa- 
tions, often worked cue between unions and management , which insure 
that employees are pr. tcctcd against sudden displacement and status 
loss. blbrarlanship will ptobably have a similar experience. 

Other emerging forces are pressing upon the conventional library. 
Perhaps as part o£ a world-wide demand for revolutionary change in 
traditional authority and status relations, some librarians and cleri- 
cals are turning to unionization as a way of upgrading their working 
conditions, ard expanding their participation in larger policy deci- 
sions affect inc the rule ot the library. We are not directly concerned 
with this development, except Insofar as it contributes to the present 
intiisitv of serial change >n this field. 

A related development is the concern to shift the focus of librarv 
service from niddlo-class clients to less advantaged segments of 
society. Here again, and despite the broad Implications of this 
thrust, we are concerned mainly with its diffused lr^act upon the 
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in organizations and processes with a high labour component , between 
innovation and its i nslrunentat ion, vc shall also ask, "To what extent 
is there an awareness among librarians of the emerging changes and 
attending demands in their field?" One suspects that a broad continuum 
of awareness will be found, ranging Iron an acute sensitivity among 
certain special libraries in defense industries and government to a 
rather tenuous intuit ten of change in serve public and university 
libraries. Our data will give us precise answers to such questions. 



in all these varying states of awareness, the usual dynamics of 
social and organ? zat ional change will no doubt persist, including the 
pervasive impact of the benermrrark values of the surrounding cultural 
environment, which nay honour technological ii novation, resist It, or 
be generally ambivalent about its desirability. Within North America 
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along both c^oss-cu Itural a r>d regional axes, one would expect to find 
evidence of such d if f ere .^es . Within any given library, moreover, a 
range of individual preferences and capabilities for innovation will 
probably exist and pro^i«.> s perhaps, the decisive limiting condition 
within which administrators (who are themselves similarly variable) 
must define and attempt to reconcile new demands upon their organiza- 
tions, Such an orientation means that \:e shall be concerned with the 
skills, attitudes, prestige, security, and professional expectations 
of libraries and their administrative leaders. We are assuming at 
the moment that administrators will tend, on the whole, to be more 
receptive to technological innovation. But this again Is an empirical 
question, some answers to which will be found in our data. Indeed, 
this entire chapter should be viewed essentially as a statement of 
hypotheses or tentative propositions which will be tested in the re- 
mainder of the book. 

J.t seems that the library field Is bound to experience an unusual 
degree of technological and organizational change in the near future, 
defined roughtly as the next two decades. Perhaps the basic reason is 
that its major functions of ordering, storing, and (to a lesser extent) 
retrieving information scum to lend themselves particularly well to 
automation. Not only are vast numbers of books, journals, and related 
forms of information involved, but the means of cataloguing, processing, 
and allocating them are highly repetitive and standardized. A comput- 
erized bibliographical system , once designed, can persist almost in- 
definitely, absorbing modif icatiens as these occur without changing its 
basic structure and assumptions. Again, a computerized book control 
fiystem operated from a central library can serve its brances without 
much reorganization of the basic system. A second reason is that 
automation will, to some extent, force standardization (of biblio- 
graphic search criteria, for example) upon the information field, as an 
operational necessity to maximize its service potential, even though 
some flexibility will be sacrificed in the process. 

Tor such reasons, libraries and librarians are probably subject to 
computer- inspired -inn* vat: ons to a greater degree thanthc other ele- 
ments of the academic- li terary- reader world of which they are a part, 
ibis condition suggests, perhaps, why 1 ibrar i ansnip is sometimes called 
a s -.ib-prof ession, for despite the indispensability of the materials 
with which they deal, librarians are in some measure essentially the 
custodians or such informat ionoi treasures. They neither create nor do 
they modify these vital materials in any intrinsic way. If this were 
not the case, librarian:* and their workplace would probably he less 
vulnerable* to the new information technologies. 

beyond tain is Lite potential degree of role displacement which 
su-uuiis to be disrupting well - ecc.ibl i shod and comfortable modes of work 
and tli ought in the library field. This potential may be seen in 
several areas. Certainly, the role i-i the bibliographer becomes pre- 
carious as the laborious task of human title searching is superseded by 
computer-driven modes of search and selection. The organizing intel- 
ligence of the sub ject -nat cer specialist nay remain untouched, in any 
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negative sense, but the manpower requirements for this service will 
probably be dramatically scaled down. The skill demands of the role 
arc in dange, it seems, of being somewhat down-graded. Once the 
initial selection criteria for materials become operative, their role 
becomes less one of critical interpretation of a client's needs, fol- 
lowed by imaginative search behaviour, than one of activating the 
poised system. Even though the introduction of these conditions has 
not proceeded very far, the spread of technological innovation in this 
society is usually relatively swift and we may assume that such changes 
will soon be fairly widespread.* Meanwhile, the appreciation of their 
emergence and potential effects may be creating some uncertainty , 
occasionally attended by a mild Luddite effect, among librarians. 

On the whole, the situation would seem to tend toward the same 
manpower trend seen in many areas: greater demands for highly skilled 

specialists and less need for clerical and less -skilled types of people 
Since the majority of library staff is made up of the latter groups, 

\jg may see a significant change in the rather unusual historical employ 
ment situation in libraries where a low-skilled, largely fenvle, tempo- 
rary, and occupationally uncommitted work force far outnumbers the 
librarian group. It should be noted that the easing of the anomalous 
and technically disadvantageous condition has some positive implica- 
tions for librarians ii ip as a career. 

These emerging changes and their human consequences will result in 
new conditions of participation for librarians. Not only in terms of 
skill demands, but also regarding existing authority and status rela- 
tionships within the work-place. The possibility of displacement, or 
at least, some downgrading of one's skills has inspired some anxiety 
among those in the field. Library schools arc concerned about the 
relevance and effectiveness of their subject matter. Meanwhile, to 
the extent that the new technologies remain a mystery, and since one 
fears the unknown, it may be assumed that some anxiety characterises 
those in the field. Our assumption is that such anxiety will be mani- 
fested mainly In the character of authority relations and expectations 
existing in libraries. 4c rn again, it should be said, we are merely 
stating a hypothesis h hac will bo tested in the following analysis. 

The personal capacity to accommodate to change is thus a related 
dimension of the problem and, here again, certain social science con- 
cepts are available as tools of analysis. Observers have argued that 
selected personality attributes are linked to both the initiation of, 
and the accommodation to, change. So-called M au thori tarian types" have 
been found to be less capable than others of initiating and accepting 
change. The difficulty of economic progress in poorer countries has, 



* Insofar as the rate of technological innovation is nourished by the 
desire to avoid high labour costs, it may be that the changes wo are 
speaking of will occur rather more slowly than assumed, since this in 
centive is somewhat less compelling in the poorly-paid library field. 
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for example, been attributed to the modal author! tarian personality 
structure found in such societies. ^ Again, the characteristics of 
M innovat ive ,! personalities have been analysed and contrasted with 
status-quo oriented types. In organizations, the relationships be- 
tween personality and the acceptance of change and diversity, mobility, 
and attitudes toward authority have also been studied. 

This general context of technological change, the attending ambiv- 
alence among those affected by it, and resulting personal and organiza- 
tional forms of adaptation provide the broad framework for this study. 
The challenges now facing the library field can, it seems, be usefully 
conceptual ized as a special instance of the general problem of social 
change. Such an analytical perspective permits us to define and treat 
the problem in terms of constructs and theories which have proved their 
utility in related fields. While the library occupation is probably 
unique in some ways, our understanding of it should be increased by 
such a comparative framework. At the same time, this framework will 
make our analysis relevant for the general field of organizational 
behaviour . 

Inc phenomenon oi social change is one that ultimately confronts 
most occupations having discrete goals, long- established rules and 
procedures, and attending career and normative sunk-costs. As noted 
earlier, several of the constructs used in conceptualizing social 
change and economic development in poor countries apply to this problem 
A1 though their pervasiveness and impact differ sharply across time and 
space, the social and organizat ional barriers that inhibit economic 
envelopment in such societies may also be seen in the library and infor 
-ration field. The very concept of "modernization," for example, seems 
r.o apply quite directly to the yiroblem of the traditional library 
attempting to change its structure and procedures by the introduction 
oL system concepts. I he constellation of social values and institu- 
tions that make mange so difficult in some parts of the world is often 
called "traditionalism." Traditionalism, however, defined as a mental 
set, pervades most members of most organizations everywhere. Man longs 
for settled relations ips and change usually threatens comfortable ways 
of thought and behaviour. 

Prevailing conceptions of time have also been useful in explaining 
rlu- conditions of change in poorer societies.^ The definition of time 
as a plentiful resource may lead to a lack of urgency regarding change. 
The leisurely conception of time and the pervasive resistance to work 
measurement and systematic administration characterizing some library 
milieux may also inhit ir. uUo thrust of change inspired by motives of 
a p ted a n d a f f l c f ci \c y . 

Nor docs the humanistic, literary ethos of most librarians lend 
its- If well to either the understanding or the introduction of scien- 
tific apparacus. It is perhaps symptomatic that whereas you and I 
still use the terra " ) ihi ary systems engineers, the carriers of the 
new technological demi-urgt, call it an "information service system." 

An exotic new language appears, replete with unfamiliar symbols: "real 
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time, 11 "batching," ’’retrieval, 1 ' ’’multiplexor ’’digital Simula tion,” 
’’Bradford’s law,” etc, While I may be too much influenced by long 
association with university librarians, it does seem that many individ- 
uals who enter the library field love books and the intellectual arts 
they symbolized Seeing themselves as scholars, they have come to 
share scholarly values of independence, idiosyncracy , and freedom from 
constraints of time and organization. In this casual, genteel world, 
computers and systems concepts may be resisted as alien intruders, 
signalizing the decline of the book as the honoured symbol of knowledge. 
Surely, too, the fact that librar ianship is in some measure a women’s 
field enhances the humanist ethic, and may be among the conditions 
affecting change. Certainly, as will be shown, this feminine quality 
has most compelling implications for the occupation’s aspirations for 
professional status, v?hich is itself directly tied to the question of 
automation and the kinds of accommodat ion that librarians can work out 
with it. 

Vested status values and aspirations become precarious as technol- 
ogy changes. The appreciation that one’s craft and knowledge can be 
superseded by an impersonal machine is bound to be disenchanting. Pro- 
fessions, as we know, are built upon a monopoly of secret and esoteric 
knowledge, with attending demands for considerable sclf-consciousncss 
and career commitment. The sensitive application of such knowledge in 
variable situations demands the v?isdom and judgment of the journeyman. 
Yet, technical innovation in the library field rests largely upon the 
assumption that such qualities can be programmed for standardized 
application. Thus a goal more or less widely held by librarians, pro- 
fessions 1 ization and its psychic incomes, may seem remote as the fund 
of conventional library knowledge must be shared with outsiders pos- 
sessing conceptual systems and electronic devices that threaten its 
very existence. In effect, not only the librarian's partial monopoly 
of a discrete body of knowledge, but also the very content of such 
knowledge becomes contingent. At the very least, some uncertainty re- 
garding the relevance of one’s occupational armour must follow. 

Technical change, meanwhile, brings a change in authority struc- 
ture and its dividends/ Authority centered in hierarchical roles may 
become merely symbolic, as practitioners of the new science change the 
conditions of participation and the currency of prestige. A quite 
natural human resistance to the impairment cf hard-won hierarchical 
status and influence may follow as the common bureaucratic phenomenon 
occurs: The displacement of traditional and charisma tic -based authority 

by new bases of legi Limation. As Max Weber shows, this ”rout inizat ion 
of charisma,” the tendency for authority based upon tradition and per- 
sonality to be replaced by legal-rational skills, has been a relentless 
process in Western, capitalist society. Enclaves of traditionalism 
may blunt its thrust, as seen in certain religious orders and, in the 
secular arena, among certain professions which retain anachronistic 
norms and forms. But technology tends everywhere to stamp out these 
residues, and especially so in contemporary North America. The going nod 
fi cat ion of library methods my be conceptualized as an instance of 
this secular erosion of traditional processes and values by emerging 
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technologies in the world arena. 

Some analysts of change, especially in the area of economic devel- 
opment, have used psycho] ogical constructs to explain differential 
capabilities to adapt to change* Here again, we have concepts which 
may prove useful in understanding change in the library field- A so- 
called "entrepreneurial 11 type has been found essential to optimal 
economic progress , 0 Its creative acceptance is attributed to a "per- 
missive 11 personality structure, said to be characteristic of highly 
developed Western societies. Risk-taking, rationality, and achievement - 
orientation are among the traits attributed to this type. According to 
David McClelland, a psychological disposition, the "need for achieve- 
ment" is a crucial element in economic development, particularly with 
respect to entrepreneurial types who inspire change. Individuals who 
find the entrepreneurial role attractive tend to have personality 
characteristics which enable them to perform well under "conditions of 
.noderate uncertainty"; they are highly committed to their work, like 
new ways of doing things, and are inspired by the opportunity for per- 
sonal achievement through their work. Such types would make "poor 
bureaucrats," yet' they also need concrete feedback on how well they are 
do? rvg . 

The symbiotic relationship between personality and social change 
in the context of economic development is similarly emphasized by 
Everett Hagen, who contrasts "authoritarian" and "inuovational" types 
in, respectively, traditional and modern societies. Innovators are 
said to be the produce cf r amt lies which have Lost 2 previously honoured 
status in society. Briefly such deprivation results in alienation 
from traditional values and thus prepares the way for change. Those 
who suffer such status losses provide the impetus for breaking the 
static mold of aneienJ societies, an impetus that "may push through the 
toughest crust of social controls and set the society on new courses," 

■’ Innovation," in turn. Is defined as "organizing reality into relation- 
ships embodying new mental or aesthetic concepts. , , ." An essential 
requirement is "creativity," which Poincare saw as the "capacity to be 
surprised," to noce ti. t "some aspect of an everyday phenomenon differs 
from the expected and to appreciate the significance of the difference." 
Here again, commitment is stressed, since innovative types apparently 
"feel a personal responsibility to transform the world." Fairly heavy 
anxiety loadings are also characteristic of innovative personalities; 
the world may be perceived as threatening, a condition which can only 
be eased by intense activity. Individuals possessing such qualities 
tend to appear more frequently in developed societies in which rational 
explanations of social and natural phenomena are stressed. In contrast, 
it is argued, ihe social context of poorer countries produces a large 
proportion of individuals possessing values inapposite to change. Their 
uncertain economic growth is Linked with a modal "authoritarian" charac- 
ter structure typically found in such societies. The patterns of 
socialization associated with this type include repressive child-raising 
norms which tend to produce adults whose needs and preferences stress 
conformity and an uncritical deference to the authority of tradition and 
hierarchy. Authoritarianism as a generalized reaction seems vo occur 
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when one's conception of the world around him includes the idea that 
events are idiosyncratic, unrelated to any ordered system or rational 
explanation, and, as a consequence, that, one has little control over 
his environment * In Hagen's words, the world is seen "as arbitrary, 
capricious, not amenable to analysis, as consisting of an agglomeration 
of phenomena not related by a cause and effect network." Such percep- 
tions, which tend to exist in so-called traditional societies, have 
pervasive social consequences. Gunnar Myrdal has shown how rigidities 
of social class, time-honoured beliefs, and inapposite educational 
orientations have effectively prevented economic development in many 
parts of the world. ? Such cultural residues, mediated by the modal 
personality types produced by them, constitute formidable barriers to 
innovation in exotic cultures of the world. 

Although such extreme conditions are much less common in North 
America, such theories of social change remain useful across time and 
space. Whatever the differences in degree which characterize given 
societies, the similarity of human and organizational response to the 
unfamiliar has been empirically demonstrated beyond question. Intel- 
lectual, artistic, and organizat ional Luddites appear in every age. In 
the West, the cabotage of technology through patent controls and finan- 
cial lege rdemain has long since been documented by Thorstein Veblen, 
Featherbedding by unions, including virtually every area of work, re- 
mains common. As recently as World War I], we were assured by certified 
experts that aircraft could never sink a battleship. The French Impres- 
sionist school was received with ridicule by contemporary Parisian 
cognc sce nt i * And currently technology, rather than its abuse, is held 
responsibile for all our ills. 

It is in some such context that these formulations of social and 
technical change will be used in an attempt to determine whether certain 
structural properties of library organization and certain personal 
characteristics of those who enter the library field affect its capac- 
ity to adapt productivity to the changes now confronting it. If organi- 
zational authority is highly structured, and centralized to the extent 
that participation is stifled and new ideas have difficulty in penetrat- 
ing the system, we may e able to predict something about the probabil- 
ity of successful nd.iptai .on to change. If administrators, who largely 
control the allocation and direction of library resources, remain un* 
aware of or resistant to the innovations now pressing upon the field, 
ve may have found a similar indicator. If needs for order, predictabil- 
ity, and conformity are disproporl ionally high among those in the field 
(compared, for example, with those in similar bureaucratic occupations), 
v:e nay have found yet another explanatory variable. Certainly, history 
suggests that wise elites anticipate change and accommodate in ways that 
enable them, to some extent, to channel it in desired paths. 

From a rather different vantage point, ail important condition 
affecting change is the extent to which an occupational group maintains 
control over a body of discrete knowledge and the roles in which such 
knowledge is applied. (Professions, of course, hive several other 
characteristics, but these must he set aside at the moment.) When sucl 
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control is firmly within a group's hands, when, in effect, it is pro- 
fess ional ized , it enjoys considerable discretion in either resisting 
or incorporating technical innovation, and in shaping attending re- 
definitions of its functional role and the organizational structure in 
which it is carried out . Kmpirical data from the library field and 
from similar occupations, confronted by similar problems, will enable 
us to test these propositions. 

In a basic sense, the fundamental question in social change is one 
of cultural lag, the time-honoured difficulty of the human mind to 
adapt to altered social and technological conditions. (To some extent. 
North America seems to suffer from a usual degree of technical elas- 
ticity aggravated by considerable social or normative inelasticity.) 

In part, this lag is a function of vested normative preferences; 
change, in effect, threatens cherished personal values and norms of 
conduct. At bottom, of course, change of any kind often proves un- 
settling, regardless of Its consequences for the individual. In the 
library field, the relevant implication may be that humanistic prefer- 
ences encourage a generalized ambivalence regarding efficiency, science, 
and dispatch. 

At; another level, vested occupational skills and structures arc ] 
germane. Bureaucracy and technology, by definition, tend to subordinate 
individual skills and autonomy. They may be seen (as indeed they are, 
in certain contexts) as a threat to professionalism. Historically, the 
knowledge and commitment formerly residing in a hi ghly- trained prac- 
titioner, certified, disciplined and supported by a powerful guild, has 
often been superseded by mechanical or organizational innovation. Un~ 
hirst ardably , no one welcomes technological obsolescence and disruptive 
changes In the structure and function of an occupation in which he has 
extensive commitments. Tr nurcly Individual terms, resistance to inno- 
vation on these grounds is perhaps entirely rational. 

However, in Larger terms of occupational status and growth, such 
resistance tends to li. ve dysfunctional consequences. As new needs 
emerge, < nd ire created by new technologies, most occupations seem to 
have little choice as to the outcome. They may present a remarkable 
resistance, as in the case of the medical profession with respect to 
croup practices and government-sponsored insurance programs. But social 
and technical imperatives usually seem to win out . For any given 
occupation, the result of prolonged resistance may be to forfeit its 
control of both job and workplace to emerging skill groups. A less 
drastic alternative is to share control with such groups, but the 
optimal solution may be to grasp the opportunities which come along 
vldi the dislocations of technical change. 

Those strategies of survival scorn directly relevant to the library 
field. It is faced with hi\ unprecedented change in the conditions of 
participation. it has several alternatives which it might follow. 
Theoretically, it could choose to abandon the struggle to redefine the 
field to meet emerging conditions. As Carlos Cuadra has put it: 
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It is in no way necessary or inevitable t ha t librarians 
shift the balance of their holdings and services to include 
microforms, digital information, videotapes, holograms and 
other trappings of advanced technology* It is not necessary 
that libraries shift theix concept of operations from circu- 
lation toward outright distribution. It is not neces: ary that 
libraries invest in computers and other paraphernalia to 
provide users with a higher order of access to reference 
materials. It is not necessary that libraries become elements 
of net-works for the raised identification and provision of 
material to users, regardless of geographical location. 

Howe ve r, these functions ar c going; to take place an d 
i f the library does not bring them about, some other t y p e 
cf agency will . That agency will then occupy the ce ntral 
role inthc information busin ess - the role tj at was one e 
occupied by the library .** 



Perhaps the optimal response is clear enough. Certainly, the 
library field has a vital role to play in the emerging information 
arena. Tcchnoln gy , aft c- r a 1 1 , 1 s an instru ment al p r o c ess, and c 1 ea r 1 y 
not an end in itself. Just as methodological skills In the social 
sciences must be directed toward substantively relevant questions, so 
the use of technology In libraries must be similarly informed by those 
who know the field . ' This judgment seems to apply in both the narrow 
sense of how automation can be harnessoi to the library r s service tasks, 
arid to the larger question of the ultimate goals of the field. 

This critical policy issvic suggests again why we have set our 
research in the context: of soc io- technical change and the capacity of 
librarians to respond to it. Since the ultimate response is primarily, 
although of course not exclusively, a function of the structure of the 
work-place and the values of those in it, \:o will focus upon these 
questions, beginning in the next chapter with an analysis of organiza- 
t'ional structure in the library field. Before this is done, however, 
it seems useful to out] i : in a brief and general way the kinds oi 
technological change now occurring in the field. 

l!St - f( -rns of Inno v ati on 

II is difficult to generalize about the present state* of technical 
innovation in conventional libraries. The initial impression of an 
outsider, based on the rash of journal articles announcing one or an- 
other "firsts," is that the x*ate of innovation is s*vift indeed. Yet, 
further thcuglit and. scrutiny suggest that dramatic changes are occurring 
in only a relatively few institutions^ most of which enjoy exceptional 
local finai?clal resources arid access to foundation or federal grants. 

And even in these institutions system changes are almost always piece- 
meal and partial. As with computer use generally, programmes arc* often 
unavailable or they are not easily adaptable to the specific tasks de- 
sired. Thus some systems grind to a halt for the ironic reason that 
computer time is more easily available than programmers. Despite such 
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reservations, there is probably a widespread av?areness of the vast 
potential of automation among librarians, and certainly many directors 
seem to be thinking about its implications for their own organizations. 

In this context, we turn to a brief review of illustrative techno- 
logical innovations, technology 11 here refers only to the implementa- 
tion of new ways of carrying out traditional library functions, Wc arc 
not concerned with the larger question of technological change in 
society generally, whereby libraries are being required to add whole new 
substantive areas of scientific information to their holdings and to 
service new kinds of users. Such developments arc obviously critical, 
but in the immediate context we are concerned only with the kinds of 
technology that enable the library to handle its internal operations 
more swiftly and accurately, with a mind to improving service to its 
clientele. Here, cur emphasis is mainly on traditional public and 
university libraries, with only occasional reference to the 12,000 
(196(>) special libraries and information centres now affiliated with 
ousinosi-, the defence industry and, less frequently, with universities 
and colleges, and which probably form the prototype of the mechanized 
library ev the future . Ibis is because such organizations seem 
atypical , in terms of resources and state of technological advance. 

It seems important to say initially that computers have only 
existed for about 15 years, which may account for what seems to be a 
fairly substantial gap between currently available technological sys- 
tems and r Jieir operational i Zal ion in the library context , Some of these 
appear to he easily .adaptable to library use, hut they often 
have-, built-in problems which limit the.i r present effectiveness. As 
Frederick Kilgour concludes, ''computer systems have two major short- 
c cun i o g s j 1 ) hi gh c- >:p «. u s e , and 2 ) a p r e d Imposition to f a i lur e , 11 ^ 1 And 
another expert, Ritvnrs Bredis, says, concerning computer use in 
libraries, nothing is easy and nothing is cheap. Such consequences 
are probably tempi vary, \ut in tlx short run they will inhibit techno- 
logical implementation in the field. One example is the vast computer 
discs now availably. \ which literally millions of characters can be 
stored in an ordered fashicn. Such a potentially useful technology 
however, ha:> a built-in retrieval problem, brought about in part by the 
vc r y magnitude of info r:na t i o u stored, a s we 31 as by tin nature of user 
demands. because each request has may parameters, the searching device 
must often scan as many is 100 discrete categories of information, a 
condition which also reflect! the imitations of any index. The com- 
puter must, as a result, spend considerable more time than expected 
tracing through the various categories. Fe.l urging the scope of the 
ltd ex is one obvious alternative, lu.n this brings disadvantages in the 
time required to handle each request. 

Another dramatic inuo^Di'ton possessing similar dysfunctions is 
npparenr in tlio microfilm storage eroa. Five hundred- to -one reduction 
r a t i os now make it p o s, l h 1 e t o c e r s.p r • ,. j s s a hug •_.* 3 r o ok v n V c i a t wo - \ >y - 1 wo 
chip. Potentially, at least, this makes it possible to store an entire 
library in a shoo- box. \et the librarian way f ; nd i\ "cry difficult to 
fully use* tills i nnovu t i on , agaia Tsuitily because of th ? difficulty of 
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cataloguing and retrieving information stored in such a highly com- 
pressed and divergent form. Moreover, as shown la or, the costs of 
maintaining and storing information on tape are apparently vastLy more 
expensive than doing so in bookform, assuming that * he books are al- 
ready on hand. 

Although I have only random evidence secured through discussions 
with knowledgeable people atid a look at the literature, it seems that 
the operation a lization of external systems is often proving difficult 
and sometimes impossible. As one observer concludes, "Library automa- 
tion is a complicated undertaking, and the failures now dot the land- 
scape like skeletons around a waterhole ."13 Among the vexing problems 
are the new jargon of automation; the "free time" illusion (sometimes 
characterized as "beware of computer directors bearing free gifts"), 
where an initial offer of free time by the computing centre may be 
followed by a phasing-out as the centre finds paying users; the "buck- 
passing syndrome" whereby the various companies whose equipment often 
forms part of a system attribute break-downs, etc., to each other; no 
more fundamentally, the fact that individual libraries cannot usually 
fully incorporate data from central sources, LC for example, into Lbcir 
ongoing cataloguing and bibliographical systems.^ Considerable re- 
writing of local programmes is required and, as one often finds in 
using computers, it is in this area of software that much of the delay 
and frustration occur. 

Reinforcing such problems of operationalization, and probably even 
more decisive, is the question of cost. The cost -bene fit calculus is 
critical for almost all libraries, and for many, especially autonomous, 
single-unit types, the returns in spend and control and efficiency may 
not seem to justify the high costs of computerized operations, which of 
course vary greatly but seem to fall within the 300,000 to 1,000,000 
dollar range. Such libraries may still benefit by the Innovations of 
other larger, regional or national library systems, but this too reduces 
their own incentive and need to introduce more extensive changes within 
their own organization. Costs will go down, as indicated by the in- 
creasing availability of second- generation computing equipment, but "in 
a large library it will cost several hundred thousand dollars to devel- 
on, test and implement an automated system." 1J) 

In effect, while the so-called information revolution is surely 
here, and its potential effect seems virtually unimaginable, its opera- 
tional impact upon the conventional library field seams as yet somewhat 
limited, not: only for the reasons just outlined, but because the dis- 
semination of scientific and technical innovation has always followed 
a similar path. Tt is perhaps significant that the adoption of com- 
puters in business and industry in Western society had had a curiously 
uneven development. In 1967, for example, while the United States had 
something like 36,000 computers in operation, there were in all of high- 
ly industrialized Western Hut ope only 9,000’- such. Here, of course, 
psychological and cultural traditionalism and conservatism are as 
relevant as cost and technical feasibility in explaining this difference. 
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These caveats, then, are offered to suggest that the innovations 
reported so fulsomely are probably less symbolic of a pervasive rush 
to introduce automated systems in North American libraries than select- 
ed examples of what a relatively few avant-garde organizations are 
doing. 

Regarding the distribution of types of M nonconvent ional M systems 
in operation, the National Science Foundation found in 1966 that over 
two thirds of the innovations were computer systems.16 The following 
table indicates the range and magnitude of the various systems: 

Table 1-1 Dist ribution of non-convent ional systems , 1966 (N-175) 

No. of systems 



Manual card systems (includes manual card, 15 

nd^e punched and interior punched card, 
and Uniterm systems) 

Tabulating card systems: (includes simple 21 

sorter and coLlative systems) 

Peek-a-boo systems 19 

Computer' systems 118 

4.1 Query systems only (17) 

4.2 Non-query systems only (20) 

4.3 Systems that produce both query and 

non- query services (18) 

Photographic systems 2 



3 lie total number of such M nonconvent ional 11 systems is probably 
considerably larger now, since the study (1966) used sampling techniques 
from a universe limited lo 1,100 libraries and Information centres. 

Also, Lite report included only those systems operating in a regular 
capacity, as opposed to pilot or experimental efforts. It is worth 
noting that less than ten percent of the institutions included in the 
study were university libraries. No public libraries were included. 

Most of the sample comprised industrial and business libraries and in- 
formation centres. In effect, the major thrust in library automation 
in the United States has been provided by special and academic li- 
braries. The special libraries, moreover, seem to be concentrated in 
the areas of government , defence, medicine, drugs, and chemistry. In 
the field of public libraries, the development of computerized control 
systems has also been quite extensive among county library systems 
whore joint multi-county programmes have been introduced in several 
places, including San Jose county in Northern California. Similar 
joint systems for lower schools have also teen fairly common. 



Although journals in the field carry a substantial number of 
reports on automation, the number of books produced remains quite small. 
As Kilgour reports, only three * f st imulating" books appeared during 
1968. ' The best of these, in his view, was GeraLd Salton's Automatic 
Inform ation Or ganiza t i on_ a_nd_ JRe_t. ri eva 1 . * ° Mea nwh lie, a new Journal of 
Lib rary Automat ion appeared in March, 1968, to symbolize the emergence 
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if not the arrival, of a distinct new field of knowledge. An especially 
useful development is the appearance of journal articles which provide 
a vital educational service to the field by detailed reporting and rec- 
ommendations based upon successful and less than successful examples of 
automat ion. 19 

Several generalizations can be made about the new kinds of computer 
systems which provide the most common type of innovation. Mainly, it 
seems, with rare exception such as the University of Chicago, the 
approach has been piecemeal. Rather than attempting total system 
planning, most libraries ha\ ' focussed on one or two discrete service- 
areas, mainly those related to technical processes and circulation con- 
trol. The acquisition process lends itself nicely to data processing 
and many branch systems have worked out co-operative schemes for the 
selection, purchasing, and circulation control of their collections. 

Cataloguing, an arduous, time-consuming element in library science, 
has naturally been a central target of automation. The Library of Con- 
gress well-known MARC programme lias been adopted in many libraries, ^ 
and is often regarded as the beginning of a national system of central- 
ized cataloguing.* The scale of the MARC programme is suggested by the 
following figures: Tn 1968, the Library of Congress sold 78,000,000 
printed cards; some 60,000 order slips were received each day. Other 
private sources also sold millions of cards. In addition to the repro- 
duction of catalogue cards, change in this area has brought new interest 
in book catalogues which the computer can produce swiftly and economi- 
cally in several copies. 

Developments in the reference and bibliographic areas seem to be 
relatively limited, mainly because this function is obviously much 
harder to standardize. The Library of Congress has a project underway 
which will determine the common items of information required for 
machine-readable serials records. "At present (1969), however, few 
libraries have operational systems and those that exist do not perform 
all the necessary functions of serials' "'management Apparent ly the 

pioneer in the development of a comprehensive system, including an 
integrated bibliographic apparatus, is the University of Chicago, whose 
system has been operational for about five years. ^ Another fully com- 
puterized system is the B. F. Goodrich Research Center Library, which 
uses three computers to operate its cataloguing, information retrieval, 
serials control, and circulation service,**-* 

Regarding circulation control, many libraries have introduced 



*Among the unanticipated consequences of LC leadership, however, is a 
"wait-and-see" attitude cm the part of some libraries who are afraid to 
launch new systems which might be made obsolete by subsequent LC pro- 
grammes. Such a temporaL imperative is again fairly common in economic 
development, whereby, for example, the German coal industry was able to 
gain substantial technical advantage over England's coal industry by its 
relatively later entry into the field, 
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on-line systems which handle almost all the record-keeping involved 
in borrowing and returning materials. I.D. cards are commonly used 
to check the borrower's current condition as to status, books drawn, 
books unretnrned, delinquent fines, etc. Such systems typically pro- 
vide the library a daily printout of all transactions. 

A useful suinmary of other representative innovations is provided 
in the February, 1970, issue of Datamation. Perhaps because they are 
written by librarians, the tone of some of these articles is rather 
skeptical about the benefits of automation, especially in view of the 
high costs of computer equipment, the shared-time role of most li- 
braries, and the difficulty of designing standardized information re- 
trieval concepts which can meet the range r*nc variety ^f user needs. 

Hopefully, even this very brief summary of recent technological 
innovation in the library field suggests again why we have used a 
theoretical framework of social change for ordering the research data 
to which we now turn. On balance, it seems clear that the library 
occupation and its organizational structure have entered upon a period 
of profound modi f i cat ion . 

This modification, however, probably relates less to the goals of 
the field than to the processes by which these goals are achieved. To 
this extent, the problem is miniv one of harnessing new machinery to 
old objectives. Nevertheless, the impl icat ions of change in traditioral 
functions include the possibility of considerable goal displacement as 
a result of a potential shift in the locus of control of both processes 
and practitioners in the library field. The contingent consequences 
emphasize the critical role that adaptation by librarians will play in 
the near future. Since the adaptive capacity nt an occupational group 
is clorely associated with its organizational structure, we will begin 
by analysing nodal patterns of authority and work in library organiza- 
tions, 

before doing so. hovexer, it seems useful to outline very briefly 
the f.jcthod and the' sample vsed in the study. * Hour-long questionnaires 
were administered during 196S-70 to selected groups of librarians and 
clericals brought together in the organizat Ions where they worked. 
Thirty-six libraries (university, public, and special) in four metro- 
politan .irons (Atlanta, Boston. Sin Francisco, and Toronto) were se- 
lected arbitrarily, and an approximate 30 Percent, stratified sample 
of respondents was drawn in all public and university libraries. The 
major university and ptihHc libraries in all areas were Included in the 
analysis. In the special libraries, given the small size of staff, all 
timbers were usually lie iuded* The total N was 1,110, apportioned as 
toil ovs : 
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Chapter 2 

Organizational and Authority Structure 



In this section, wc shall discuss the organizational milieu and the 
attending structure of authority in the "typical” library setting* Since 
our sample includes three different types of libraries (public, special, 
and university), of varying size, located in four metropolitan areas of 
North America, wc must obviously generalize considerably in discussing 
both organizational and authority structures. It is assumed that most 
readers wilt be aware of the "organizational chart" that characterizes 
most libraries, in which a director is usually supported by several 
assistant directors in charge of the various service areas found in most 
libraries. Our major concern, lnstead > is with what might be called the 
"climate" or the "tone" of admlni strat ion existing within this structural 
cont ext . 

The field of organizational theory has various constructs that are 
useful in analysing the library as a work-place. One of these is the 
Ideal-type bureaucratic model designed by Max Weber around the beginning 
of this century to analyze iar^cscale organizations in Western society. 

The use of this model enables us to answer an important question, whether 
the library organization may be called a bureaucratic structure* If it 
can, ve will be able to bring to bear upon it several analytical propo- 
sitions that will enable us to make some predictions about its goals, the 
behaviour of its members, certain typical strains and dysfunctions that 
characterize most such organizations, as veil as help answer our central 
question regarding the capacity of libraries and librarians to accommo- 
date to the changes now emerging in the field. 

Weber's ideal- typical model is so named because it is a composite of 
rruny variants of bureaucratic organization and their characteristic struc- 
tural and behavioural properties; it is important to say, parenthetically 
that no given organization will exhibit all those characteristics; instead 
they comprise a foil against which actual organizations tiv y be sot in 
order to better undei.^tand them. 

It may be useful to begin with Weber's conception of the three dis- 
crete base.* of authority or legitimation upon which bureaucratic organiza- 
tions rest. These forms are to some extent evolutionary 1m that one or 
another tends to be predominate in a given society at a given point in 
time and that there has been a gradual historical movement from one basis 
to another in Western society. The oldest form is t rad it ional authority, 
which as the name suggests tests upon the weight of custom. Here, in 
Weber’s ^vrds, authority rests essentially upon the "cteinal yesterday." 
Conventional modes are validated because of their survival value. Like 
modern conservative thought, this legitimation assumes that institutions 
which have persisted over time probably have fairly good reasons for their 
continuity. While this proposition has much to be said for it, its m\or 
theoretical inadequacy is its inability to account for change, as veil as 
its attending tonccivy to eqx^ate mere survival with normative and func- 
tional necessity* Hu fact is that even the most venerable of human in- 
stitutions, the farm Lv, coos not occur in certain primitive societies. 
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In ,r >y event, historically, the traditional basis of legitimation 
may be said to be gradually retreating in favour of the legal-rational 
basis of authority, the second of Weber's trio. Here bureaucratic rela- 
tions and processes rest upon rules, skill, and knowledge. The modern 
profession, with its emphasis upon hard-earned skills, disciplined per- 
formance, self-government, and internalized norms of conduct illustrates 
the legal-rational ethos. 

A third and somewhat different basis of legitimation is charismatic 
authority, which rests essentially upon the personal qualities of a 
leader. Ideally, such qualities are pre-bureaucrat i c in that they are 
transitory, the possession of a single man, untcachable, and thus both 
ron-scient if ic and non-transfcrable . Charisma, literally the "grace of 
(od, 11 lias traditionally been the basis of legitimation in cliiliastic 
religious orders and extremist political movements. Despite its mysti- 
cal nature, Weber insisted that charismatic authority figures had a role 
:o play in modern organizations. Only such leaders can galvanize the 
nodern h ierarchical , rule-or i ented apparatus into action. As lie put it, 
only such leaders can escape the castration of bureaucracy. In the con- 
text of social change, sucli personalities are the non-conformists who 
bring about innovation, fho relevance of this concept for the problem 
facing the library profession is perhaps clear enough. 

In Weber's view, the major thrust of Western civilization included 
a secular trend, inspired by capitalism, toward the replacement of tra- 
ditional and charismatic basis of authority by legal-rational legitima- 
tions. Traditional and charismatic forms remained visible, but the rain 
drift was toward ever more extensive bureaucracy, which Weber, despite 
the reservations noted a moment ago, called the most efficient means of 
large-scale effort yet designed. 

The elements of this model include above all the idea that opera- 
tions, recruitment, promotions, indeed the whole functional apparatus, 
are based upon systematic rules, administered impersonally and impar- 
tially to achieve prescribed, limited, extra-personal goals. The ideal 
objective is a machine which can operate with a mininun of reliance upon 
any given individual, I i human parts, ideally, are interchangeable. 

Such a condition is sought by systematic recruitment in which candidates 
are tested and evaluated in objective terns of education, iraitiing,and 
performance, by tests specifically designed to determine their qualifica- 
tion lor a particular role in the organization. Such roles, in turn, 
have been analysed as to their content and the peculiar qualifications 
required to perform then. In effect, both the technical skill and the 
personal qualities of the official are ratlona 1 ized. 

Not only is authority legitimated by law and knowledge, Lt is struc- 
tured hierarchically in the ideal bureaucratic apparatus. (An inherent 
tension between these bases of authority characterizes most large-scale 
otganizat ions> . Centralized and maximized at the top, the scope of 
authority tends to contract as one descends the hierarchy. The stra- 
tegic role of special skill groups undoubtedly challenges authority based 
on hierarchy, but in the usual case the generalized authority possessed 
by administrators tends to ovorco.TO the countervailing claims of spe- 
cialists. This pattern of authority increases the nrohability tint the 
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organization wil.1 act in concert to attain its major institutional goals, 
which tiMid to be diffused by the disparate interests and expectations ot 
the groups found within U. Such a pattern also gives the organization 
an anti -change* bias, since each : recessive level of authority becomes a 
veto-point for proposed innovations arising from below. 

’ibis condition of bureaucratic control is reinforced by Weber's 
conception of the bureaucratic official as a dedicated specialist, loyal 
to his particular calling, viewing his work as an honoured, permanent 
career, carried out without fear or lane, using instruments he does not 
own , toward goals wine it (in the case of governmental officials, at least) 
’no does not determine, In sum, Weber's Ideal- typical model stresses 
order, skill, predictability, mutinization, specialization, lack of 
conflict, and disinterested perfor- viuce of one's official role. 

A further word cn authoiity is required, in part because authority 
is the nil in currency of I lu organizational rvirket. As Wright Mills' 
insisted "organizations are systems of rifles graded by authority." We 
also want to analyze author i tv « nvlully in order to help determine its 
characteristic mani festal ions in the library organization and, ultimately, 
its influence vo-*o theuv -n ■ i:« b ovgaim it ions. r ho influence of autho- 
rity ilvr ends u, on iuu.br the inn oi authority in any organization and 

the perMU’r. 1 prefororo i uid dependency needs ol those responsive to it. 

We shall therefore it especially concerned with the attitudes toward 
authority and supervision exhibited by librarians. Such attitudes should 
provide some evidence as to their potential response to technical innova- 
tion. yioffi tii ; tneoro 4 icil propositions set down in Chapter 1, particu- 
larly those of hver-d Hagen, it would si cm that an unfearful and somc- 

tirrer chollongim: attitude I 'ward authority is associated with the 
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possess different amounts of the resources that define authority and alio 
cate It in terms of the perceived superior and subordinate relat ionship 
existing at the moment of any given exchange. In this view, authority 
has many forms or bases, including hierarchical position, technical ex- 
pertise, class status, and seniority. In one authority transaction, a 
certain combination of these values would be operative, and their re- 
spective weights would be roughly calculated by the parties concerned, 
aided of course by the going cultural and institutional definitions of 
the properties of each "basis" of authority. 

A second factor in this conception of authority is that different: 
organizations, having different traditions, technologies, and goals, will 
tend to assign different but typical weights to the various forms or in- 
dexes of authority. It follows from this that the "authority structure," 
the typical pattern of weighted indexes in given kinds of organizations 
will differ. Moreover, within each unit or each type of organization, 
depending upon various empirically determinable factors, some variation 
will exist. It is assumed, nevertheless, that the members of an organi- 
zation will, as a result of experience within the organization and of 
observation or experience in other types of organization during their 
lifetimes, be able to tmkc a judgment about its position along an 
authority scale. 

Using some such a theory, we included such a scale in the present rc 
search. The item read as follows: "Organizations tend to have different 

kinds of authority structures. Prisons and military organizations, for 
example, nay have rather authoritarian and highly-structured authority re 
lations, whereas research organizat ions arc often quite permissive. With 
in each type of organization, similar differences often exist. Whore 
would you place your own library on this dimension?" 

This statement vms followed by a 7 point scale ranging from "highly 
structured" to "permissive," and respondents were asked to place an X at 
the appropriate point on the scale. Our hope was that this method would 
provide one rough but useful means of differentiating the libraries in 
our sample. 

Tlie data /evea* that sixtv-six percent of th«> total simple (N^981) 
placed their ovn library in the middle of the scale, while the reminder 
were equally divided between its "highly structured" and "highly per- 
missive 1 ' rods. Among librarians in our four regional contexts, some 
significant differences appear, as shown in the following tabic: 

Table 2-1 bankings on "structurcd-pcrnissivc" a uthorit y s cale 
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It Is immediately clear that San Francisco and Toronto arc perceived 
by a significantly higher proportion of librarians as having a "highly 
structured" authority system. On the whole, however, almost two-thirds 
of our respondents experience their organizations as occupying a 
"middling" position on the continuum. Among clericals, there is very 
little difference, although those in San Francisco indicate there is 
somewhat more structuring there, compared with the other regions. Wc are 
unable to explain such differences, but some differentiation among the 
various services will appear when we turn to individual "attitudes toward 
authority" in a moment. 

Wc turn next to some- other typical properties of bureaucratic organi- 
zations, beginning with specialization, i.e., the tendency for individuals 
to carry out a specific task, in which they have received special training 
and experience, and in which as a result they become highly proficient. 

Certainly, regarding the criterion r-f specialization, the library may 
be called bureaucratic. Not only do ninety-seven percent of our librar- 
ians have a graduate degree in Hbrarianship, but they arc recruited to 
fill and perform certain designated roles in one or another of the various 
service area*** Thin is not always so, and our data will show that librar- 
ians do shift from one service to another, but a rough content analysis of 
recruitment ads over a period of several months in the ALA B ulletin indi- 
cates that recruitment for specific roles occurs in a large proportion of 
cases. Also, we shall see that librarians tend to identify strongly with 
specific work groups formed on the basis of specialized tasks, in circu- 
lation, reference, cataloguing, etc. 

Regarding operation according to prescribed rules and procedures, 
libraries again rank high. Essentially, the technique and the inherent 
nature of the work seem to explain this characteristic. Certainly, the 
frequent reed to carry on a relatively large number of repetitive trans- 
actions with a fairly lat^e clientele creates a pressure toward stan- 
dardize* ion . Fx< options to the rules for certain individuals certainly 
occur, but these tend to be patently rccognizrd as such, indicating that 
considerable rojtinizaiion does in fact exist. Who the client is, how 
tuny books he t.iay borrow, how long he may keep them, how much fines will 
be, the penalties for rot paying the, etc., are typically prescribed. 

Not only the techniques used in circulation control are germane. 

The functions of purchasing, cataloguing, storaging and retrieving mate- 
rials are sHihirlv htuhly conducive to rout ini zat ion. It will be re- 
called that one goal >rd test, of bureaucrat izat ion is that the system 
permits, interchange of icoplc without much disruption. In many 11- 
bratics, v*rv lit Vie individual discretion is permitted cr required in 
thr service areas, n? suggested by the fact that sub-professionals often 
^an and do perform such tjsks. 

The point is tbit with the exception e! reference and bibliographic 
services, both the technology and the ma lor functions of libraries lend 
themselves quite niiely to a rule-directed rout ini zat ion . Here again, 
one of Vi bet's gem ral iz.itiens is useful, namely that there is an inverse 
relation hetwer L. omticrrit v and professional 1 sm. IV t very simply, in 
highly professional c t u: at ions , authority and control ate exorcized 
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by colleagues, along with considerable dependence upon internalized norms 
and standards as a major guide for behaviour; in less professional mil- 
ieux, an external administrative system of rules and sanctions tends to 
dominate. These two conditions and the operational balance between them 
exist along a continuum ranging (for example) from prison administration 
to university research organisations . Occupationally, 1 ibrar ianship 
would probably fall somewhere in the middle ranges of such a continuum. 

This judgment is reinforced by the nature of library technology. 

We saw earlier that such central functions as hook ordering, catalogu- 
ing and circulation control are being most affected by computer systems. 
We may predict from this that library operations will become increasingly 
routinized. Some of the attending implications will be discussed later 
when we look into the question of professionalization. Tn the present 
context, this development suggests again that several basic library tune* 
tlons arc indeed subject to bureaucratic forms of control. 

The career aspects of lihravianship are also compatible go no rally 
with certain, although certainly not all, bureaucratic assumptions. The 
first great deviation iron r. the older professions is seen in the field's 
crucial dependence upon a large number of clerical workers, who in almost 
everv ease outnumber trained librarians. The role of these essential 
members of the apparatus violates several criteria of bureaucracy. They 
arc rarely trained specifically for their library task; they arc often 
transitory; they arc largely unconmi t ted to literary work as a career; 
they do not always share the librarian's professional values or aspira- 
tions; t boy are gone roily much younger than career librarians, with lower 
educational achievement. Despite this, there is not always a sharp dis- 
tinction between their functional roles and those of trained librarians. 
l T e shall ditcur.s the clerical group in more detail later. For the moment 
it seems clear that, viewed from both a bureaucratic and a professional 
perspective, they art in rvn y ways an anomalous presence in the library 
organisation. 

Vet, from another perspective* involving the reinforcement of the 
library’s reliance on bureaucratic a9 opposed to professional media of 
control, elnicals may T ve a dicfsfve impact. Their repetitive tasks, 
Ifni ted educational achievement and lack of occupational commitment en- 
courage close hierarchical forms of control, which, given bureaucratic 
expansivent ss , perhaps U nd to encompass librarians as well. Certainly, 
many clericals have little basis for resisting such controls, since 
little in their background would have inculcated any countervailing 
expectation. 

\f \ lat about the librarians? Here again, rv mv of the requisites of a 
truly bureaucratic work force are nx-t. Librarians arc specially trained 
for their role, which is often viewed as a career. Commit nent to their 
occupation is not very high, but at least is sa t isfac tory , compared with 
clericals. Although the judgment is Impressionistic, most librarians 
seen quite effective in carry irg out their jobs. They dispense their 
services in an impartial way, according to the goins rules, and in most 
cases their morale at work sror.s fairly Inch. However, as we shill show 
later, job satisfaction among them is not « xo pt i^nal 1 y MgL. 




A major deviation is related to the well-known fact that librarian- 
ship is an occupation in which a high proportion of members are women * 
This fact has important and decisive implications for the bureaucratic 
condition of the library organization. In the present context, the 
effect is both to enhance bureaucratic norms and control and to weaken 
them. In an over-simplified generalization, the predominance of women 
seems to reinforce somewhat the negative control aspects of bureaucratic 
norms while threatening some of the ir positive efficiency values. 



Control tropisn seems to be enhanced by certain characteristic per- 
sonality attributes of women, which are themselves perhaps mainly the 
product of childhood socialization. Girls arc taught to defer to 
authority, to mediate interpersonal relations by submission, to achieve 
thc^r ends by indirection, and to employ psychological sanctions in 
dealing with other, and, perhaps above all, to avoid overt conflict. 
Vhilc class differences affect such socialization and while many ex- 
ceptions exist, in the round such behavioural tendencies arc well 
documented. They are perhaps reinforced by the familial role of 
women which again places a premium on security and nonaggressive be- 
haviours which reinforce the security and continuity needs of the 
family. Such factors account in part for the tendency of women to 
accept bureaucratic control. Since rvar.&gemcnt roles in l ibrarianshit 
have usually been taken by rxn, another fillip to deference is added by 
the tendency of voneti to accept masculine leadership. 



A lack of strongly held career commitment reinforces this acceptancc 
ot bureaucratic control. Since one does not thereby tend to have a 
clearly defined, external occupational group to identify with, he tends 
instead to have a "local, M M cn-thc- JoV reference group which conditions 
him to accept rather fully the going authority structure. Some evidence, 
for example, indicates that many individuals drift into l ibrary work , ^ 

Our own findings indicate that over a third of librarians "just drifted” 
into the field. fats iiniing is supported by th:; tendency of librarians 
to decide to enter the field rathe* late, 44 



An interesting \ Morccnent of low career commitment involves the 
fact that people who enter the nemi^prefr ssfons seen likely to be c lient 
oriented rather than career oriented. Morris Rosenberg, for example, 
found that university women vho were strongly career oriented (only 12 
percent of his sample) had less interest in people and were nore like 
non in their values than the much larger proportion of non-career commit- 
ted women vho bad peeptc-or tented values.^ Most of the semi-professions, 
r ndecd , are service oriented; men and women enter them for reasons that 
do not mike for the kind of self-conscious, guild ethos characteristic of 
tho older professions. A:- the Simpsons concude. "the main intrinsic 
appeal of the ami -professions is to the heart, not the mind."^ Our ovm 
research confirms this jvdgTX?nt: 16 percent of librarians (the largest 

single soprent) chose as firs t ar-*ag their job satisfactions, "the chance 
to d- something socially useful through the library. M 

If career commitment is indeed lev among librarians, it sc-ens that 
bureaucratic control? an-’ incentives v;i i 1 he emphasized in the organi- 
zation since i Uet: ali uh inJi ldual norms of performance will tend to 
ho precarious. :ht predictability and effectiveness vhi'.b 



characterize the ideal bureaucratic apparatus will probably be seen as 
appealing incentives. Such incentives nay be challenged by the desire 
for pleasant personal relations, an absence of deadlines, and limited 
responsibility, but the general working- to* thc-rule ethos of bureau- 
cratic operations should be satisfying to people who are not highly 
conmitted to their work. Obviously some librarians arc highly identi- 
fied with their career, but the evidence suggests that the majority are 
not and that, among those who are, the commitment is to t lie ideal of 
service rather than to the library occupation itself. 

Wc now turn more directly to the structure o£ authority in the 
library organization. In part, we shall be guided by Weber’s concep- 
tions of traditional, charismatic, and legal-rational authority as dis- 
crete bases oi legitimating authority in organizations. Such variables 
as the perceived basis for appointment and promotion will tell us whether 
so-called "un i versa 1 ist ic objectively based, criteria are generally 
used in the field or, on the ether hand, whether the achievement ethic 1 * 
less corrion than so-called "part icularist ic" criteria, including where 
one got his degree, "connections," political, and geographical criteria. 

Style of supervision is another uroful variable in determining author- 
ity relations. Nany sit lies, i or example, have shown that the quality of 
supervision is a critical differentiating factor* In occupational moral* . 
Supervision is also a prime element in job satisfaction.' 

It is important to note, in analysing authority in the library field, 
that authority and influence are not asymmetrical. Instead, the style 
characteristically used by administrators reflects, to some unknown ex- 
tent, their judge, ent as to the expectations of their subordinates. If, 
as wc have suggested, the high proportion of women among librarians tend‘d 
to encourage dependency in authority situations, we nay assume that admin- 
istrators will be aware of this tendency and tailor their supervisory re- 
lations accordingly. 

l!can,rhile, on the a ani rn st rat c r 1 $ side, certain personality charac- 
teristics will u*n<i to rainJorc* the kind of authority structure we arc 
hypothesizing in librae j. sore ic search has found tkr.l successful 
executives tend to score higher on certain author? tartan 1 ' scales.^ 1 
have shown elsewhere th^t sene of the structural conditions of large 
organigat ions tuno to ptovuk- a sympathetic milieu for authoritarian 
types. In brief, precise delineations of status, authority and pres- 
tige; high deference toward authority; low tolerance of ambiguity; and 
considerable respect for conventional, nidJlc-class values seen to bo 
among such preferences. 

In the library organization, we may have a situation where the de- 
pendency needs ct suborn .nates aud any pic-disposition of administrators 
toward dominance icsult in a fairly explicit authority structure anJ 
attendir.t deferential stvlcs of interpersonal relations. 

One rough test of this hypothesis rixhi he the ex'ent to which r!t - 
cision* making within th; hierarchy is shared with er ; u vas in order to 
encourage their personal avi a- .upai h'i a! .!■; vc 1 *t- ent . In a n :il 
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study of 138 randomly chosen librarians, Elizabeth Stone concluded that 
many administrators and supervisiors had a negative "outdated" attitude 
toward delegation and other means of encouraging participation by library 
staff. ^ "The general tenor of the responses in the study showed that 
admini strators were fostering conditions that the librarians considered 
minimal for professional growth. nl * Some fifteen years ago, Wilson and 
Tauber found a similar condition among university libraries. "One of the 
glaring faults of some university libraries has been their unwillingness 
to permit the departmental head to experiment with new devices or intro- 
duce new practices. . . Again, in a study of 77 department heads 

in 15 large university libraries in the Northeast, Kenneth Plate found 
that over two-thirds of them viewed "the new professional as an 
intern rather than a professional equal and believe that only after a 
period of apprenticeship (which nay range from 6 months to 3 years) can 
the subordinate bo permitted to participate in the decision-making 
process. 

Such evidence suggests that authority is typically expressed in an 
hierarchical, top-down way. Indeed the social distance maintained by 
library executives vis-^-vis their staff has been noted in several re- 
search studies. Richard Farley, for example, concludes after a study 
of 272 directors that, "the library executives in this study were 
singularly successful in insulating themselves from the personal lives 
of their subordinates and their immediate job associates. One gets the 
picture that these executives had well established rules about not 
associating with their subordinates and fellow executives," 1 * Such 
behaviours are said to be more cornon among academic head librarians 
than among those in public libraries, but in our own sample of both 
types, vo found the following attitudes regarding the hiatus between 
administrative and other library personnel; 

Tabic 2*2 " blffcrences of function and Interest between admin j strators 
and ^technics 1 servi ce staff prevent c l ose social relat ionshlps . " 
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Hete ve find only the clericals agreeing strongly that some distance 
exists between administrators and themselves. Librarians are less ready 
to endorse the generalization although the high proportion who are un- 
decided indicates some support. Those in administrative roles, perhaps 
as might be expected, disagree nost strongly. Although these data do not 
provide complete svtpfort tor the earlier research cited above, they do 
indicate considerable ambivalence about ongoing relat ionships between 
administrators and staff. 

Admi ni sti at ive styles, however, give us only half the picture. Vo 
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must also look at the authority expectations and preferences of librar- 
ians generally, since these provide the climate in which administrators 
function, 

Such preferences are also central to the question of professionali- 
zation, for as we have seen, there is considerable strain between pro- 
fessional norms and bureaucratic styles of hierarchy and dependence. 
Logically, if deference and compliance needs are high, the probabilities 
of achieving an impersonal, task-oriented style of client relationships 
are decreased. Following Harry Stack Sullivan’s conceptions of inter- 
personal psychiatry, we may say that anxious, dependent people often 
seek approval by deferring to others, and particularly to those in 
authority.^-* The attending reduction of anxiety is a powerful rein- 
forcement, which Lends to make this particular style of accommodation 
preferred by highly dependent; individuals. In effect, anxiety is re- 
duced by exchanging compliance for approval. Such behaviour can of 
course have a wide range of Intensity, but over time it seems to develop 
into the characteristic way of reacting to others which is often defined 
as one's "personality." 

In some context, we will now turn to attitudes toward authority 
and Heeds for compliance among librarians. Using several items, we have 
prepared a scale of "deference toward authority," ranging from "high" to 
" 1 ov , " as shown i n Ta bio 2 - 3 : 

Ta b 1 e 2-3 11 Du f crone e toward a u iho rity" among libra rians . * 





Administrators 


Accjui s it ions 


Catalojju ing 


He ter once 


high 


37 


147. 


18% 


12Z 


Medium 


77 


72 


57 


53 


Low 


40 


32 


25 


35 




(124) 


(140) 


(18?-) 


(140) 



Here we have included the four set vice areas which include almost 
all our librarian respondents, as we shall do for the six scales used 
throughout tire report# T t Is cleat that the major difference in atti- 
tudes toward authority exists between administrators and those in tech- 
nical service roles. As night be expected, the former arc less deferen- 
tial (anxious) regarding, hierarchical relationships, perhaps because 
those they experience tend to vim in only one direction, downward. Among 
the technical services group, those in cataloguing experience the great- 
est strain in accommodating to the authority gradations that characterise 
all hierarchically differentiated organizations. 



Vet, on the whole, over four-fifths of those in all roles exhibit a 
generally supportive appreciation of authority relations. Certainly, 
this evidence does not suggest a challenging attitude toward the status 
quo. However, in terns of Hagen's major thesis, which regards the 
origins of innovation as resting in a reaction against existing patterns 
status and authority, we have here, with the possible exception of admini- 
strators, some evidence that innovation will not be a pervasive value 



*The "deference toward authority" sea la is comprised ut five- 
cited in the research instrument, Anp-ndlx A. 



i bvs; 



among our respondents. However, several other aspects of this question 
must be analysed before any such conclusions can be made. 

Although one hesitates to use individual items to measure such a 
complex variable as deference toward authority, there are some single 
items in the study that speak directly to this question. The advantage 
of such items is that they refer to a condition directly within the 
respondent’s experience, contrasted with a hypothetical situation in 
which he is asked to indicate in some undefined context what his preferences 
regarding authority are. This condition is insured by a battery of 
items regarding supervisorial preferences, to which we now turn. Here 
clericals are included for comparison, and since we stressed earlier the 
significance of sex on authority relations, the data are presented 
separately on this basis. The follovjing data are from a fairly specific 
behavioural item, namely, "In your judgment, which one of the following 
kinds of supervision do librarians you have known prefer?" 



Table 2- A Authority 


relations 


preferred by 


librarians and clericals 






Male 


Female 






Librarians Clerical. 


s Librarians 


Clerical; 


H 1 ghly s t r u o lure d 


107 . 


157. 


77, 


167 


Fairly structured 


A3 


35 


37 


39 


Doesn't huh t ter 


2 


5 


5 


6 


Fairly permissive 


23 


31 


36 


28 


Highly permissive 


20 


15 


15 


12 




(93) 


(109) 


(286) 


(535) 



As night be expected there is a fairly wide range of preferences, 
yet it is significant that a slightly higher proportion of female li- 
brarians respondents, compared with males reject a "highly structured" 
system of authority. However, as predicted, at the other end of the 
scale we find a slightly higher proportion (5 percent) of males who 
prefer a "highly perm. -sive" climate. On the whole, the difference is 
not as great as theoretical and comparative, considerations would have 
led one to expect. As noted, however, it is unwise to place too much 
weight upon a single item, and we would do well to look at further evi- 
dence before concluding that no differences exist. Here, it is interest- 
ing that librarians differ more than usually from their clerical brethren, 
the latter as might be expected, have a substantially larger proportion 
at the "highly structured" end of the scale. 

As noted, it seems useful to have a closer look at this data. What 
other factors, for example, differentiate those who prefer close super- 
vision from those who resist it? Region suggests itself as a possible 
Intervening variables, to which we turn in the next table. 
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Table 2-5 Supervisory preferences 


of librarians 


differentiated 


by region 




Atlanta 


Boston 


San Francisco 


Toronto 


Highly structured 


10% 


87, 


6% 


107 


Fairly structured 


53 


38 


36 


36 


Doesn’t matter 


2 


5 


2 


6 


Fairly permissive 


20 


34 


39 


31 ' 


Highly permissive 


14 


16 


17 


18 




(49) 


(80) 


(125) 


(125) 



The major point here is that a significantly higher proportion of 
librarians in the Atlanta area prefer fairly structured authority rela- 
tions, Differences among other librarians in other regions arc minimal. 
That we are probably dealing with a cultural aspect of the South is 
suggested by the fact that a similar, although less pronounced difference 
is found among clerical s. Fully 60 percent of our Atlanta sample prefer 
closely defined authority relations, compared with 53, 52, and 51 percent 
in Boston, San Francisco, and Toronto, respectively, 

Another discrete item, again relating totho work experience of 
respondents as contrasted with their generalized judgment about pro- 
ferences of their co-workers, provides further information on attitudes 
toward authority, again in the context of supervision. 

Table 2-6 1 'R egar di ng my r el ati o ns wit h supe r iors % I generally prefer 

a_ work s itu atio n in wh ich" : 

Librarians Cleric Hr 



"Supervision is close to reduce errors. 11 4 TL 404 

n My boss works right along with me." 45 33 

M 1 can share responsibility with those above no . 11 10 15 

"T am left completely alone." 4 10 

(385) (685) 



Here, only a very s, .all proportion of librarians prefer to be given 
a general objective and left alone to carry it through, almost all of 
diem (96 percent*) chose a situation in which they can roly to a signi- 
ficant extent upon their superiors. This is in line with our earlier 
findings which suggest that library work is typically carried out in a 
bureaucratic milieu in which fairly close supervision and a tendency on 
the part of librarians to accept it are the norm. An interesting facet 
of this table is that a slightly greater proportion of clericals prefer 
to "be left completely alone, 11 compared with their librarian co-workers. 

We hypothesised earlier that women are more likely to defer to 
authority than men, and that this had important implications for 
bureaucracy and professional i zat i on in the library field where about 80 
percent of its members are female. However, when we compare the two 
at the "supervision is close" preference level we find that fully tv/o- 
thirds of miles elect this response, compared .d th only 34 percent of. 
their female colleagues. It seem, then, that the important factor 
contributing to attitudes toward authority among librarians is perhaps: 
less one of sex than of a career self-seloccion v.hich tends to bring 
individuals witn high dependency needs into the occupation. Certainly, 
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the evidence in Table 2-4 and the present one supports this conclusion. 

Among administrators in the library field, a similar tendency to 
defer to superiors lias been found, In his study of 77 middle-management 
executives in 15 university libraries in the Northeastern U.S., Kenneth 
Plate concluded that "very nearly all the managers 88 percent express 
loyalty to the director, believe in a strong chain-of -command , and 
either overtly or covertly express the belief that while the director 
might not alvjays be "right/ 1 he Is, after all, the director."^ Eighty 
percent of these managers, moreover, felt they could only "sometimes" 
or "rarely 11 be frank with their superiors regarding matters of library 
management. Our own findings (Table 2-3), however, indicate that those 
in administrative roles are much less likely to exhibit deference needs 
than librarians in technical service roles. 

We turn next to evidence from an hypothetical authority situation in 
which an administrator-librarian conflict is posed. The following item 
was used. "Assume that your supervisor, after consultation during which 
you indicated your disapproval, went ahead with an important decision 
which you believed was wrong from the standpoint of the interests of the 
organization. Which of the following alternatives would you choose?" 

Table 2-7 Reactio ns to confli et of a uthority among librarians and 
c ler i cals 



"Keep still and carry on." 

"Try to reason with him." 

"Go over his head." 

"Consider resigning in protest" 



Librarians 

367c 

58 

4 

2 

(384) 



Clerical- 

477, 

48 

4 

1 

(683) 



While the last tv;o alternatives are admittedly stringent, it may be 
significant that over a third of the librarian respondents would accept 
the decision without further action, oven though it is detrimental to 
the organization's well-being and against their expressed opposition. 

On the other hand, and despite the hypothetical nature of the situation, 
the fact that over 60 percent would continue to actively oppose their 
supervisor by "trying to reason with him" or "going over his head" is 
impressive. Whether they would really do so in an actual situation seems 
problemat ic from the evidence just presented regarding their preferred 
relations with superiors. The data regarding middle- level managers in 
university libraries support a similar judgment. 



It seems worth checking again to determine what, if any, effect sex 
has on this particular authority situation. If, as some observers of 
1 ibrariansh ip and other "female" occupations have suggested, compliance 
is rather more characteristic of women than men, we should expect to 
find some difference. Certainly, this has been found in related occupa- 
tions. Using an item similar to the one used here in Table 2-7, Ronald 
Corwin found th3t while 19 percent of teachers in his sample would 
directly oppose the administrator , 29 percent would do nothing and the 
remaining 52 percent would discretely seek support among col] eagucs . 
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Similarly, regarding the existence oi a generalized feminine dependency 
need, "more than three-quarters of the nurses in a Pennsylvania study felt 
they should rise when a doctor entered the room/ 1 18 



When we check for sex differences in Table 2-8, wo do indeed find 



that women are more likely than men 
Table 2-8 Reactions to conflict 



"Keep still and carry on" 

"Try to reason with him" 

"Go over his head" 

"Consider resigning in protest" 



to defer to hierarchical authority. 

of authority among librarians by sex 
Librarians 



Male 


female 


297, 


384 


64 


56 


5 


4 


2 


2 


(94) 


(290) 



Here, for the first time, we find some evidence supporting the con- 
ventional wisdom regarding differences in dependency needs between men 
and women in the library, and related, occupations. A significantly 
smaller proportion of the male respondents are likely to merely defer to 
their superior's possibly arbitrary judgment. They would he more in- 
clined to appeal the dec's loti and attempt to bring him around to their 
way of thinking. Given our conflicting evidence, however, the point at 
issue remains moot. 



The whole question of dependency is related to on-the-job supervi- 
sory styles to which we again turn. Perhaps the most conclusive evidence 
is provided by the following scale which measures the "effectiveness" 
attributed to their immediate supervisors by our sample. It is impor- 
tant to note that supervisoral relations are probably the most signifi- 



cant variable in job satisfaction in bureaucratic occupations 



Table 2-9 Li fe et ive ness o f _ sup orv (si gn b y type of library and serv ice 
r ole * 

* Pu bl ic Uni v ers ! ty Sp ecial 





A dm 1 s 


'lfchnical 


Adni 1 s 


Tecbnica 1 


Adm 1 s 


Technica 


cUgh 


bn 


41% 


32 1 


437, 


111 


487. 


Medium 


30 ~ 


37 


52 


41 


60 


29 


Low 


n 


21 


16 


16 


13 


23 




(50) 


(124) 


(50) 


( 130 ) 


( 30 ) 


(91 i 



*This "effectiveness scale" is based upon certain items which may be 
found in Appendix A. 



Considerable variation in satisfaction is evident here. Whereas 
some 60 percent of administrators in public libraries report a high 
level of experienced satisfaction, their opposite numbers in university 
and special library settings arc much less sanguine. Technical services, 
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combined here to simplify presentation, exhibits much more consistency, 
with those in public and special libraries ranking somewhat higher at 
the bottom of the scale. On the other hand, librarians in technical 
services in special libraries also rank highest (48 percent) at the 
11 high” end of the scale. 

Within the technical service groups, those in cataloguing in 
public libraries have the highest proportion (54 percent) of 
librarians who are highly satisfied with their supervisors, followed 
closely by acquisitions with 52 percent, while reference lags sub- 
stantially behind with only 41 percent at this level. 

Other data reveal various aspects of the librarian's feelings 
regarding supervision. The following responses are based upon a 
scries of items'- relating specifically to the attitudes of librarians 
toward their own supervisors, as developed in their own workplace. 

We begin with an overall evaluation of their immediate supervisors. 

Table 2-10 fl How well wo ul d you say your supervisor does his job ?" 

Librarians 





Ma le 


Female 


Very well 


267 0 


217 


Fairly well 


37 


42 


Not very wall 


37 


36 




(92) 


(286) 



These ratings indicate that quite a large proportion of librarians, 
about two-thirds, are quite well satisfied with supervisory-authority 
relations, yet it is perhaps also significant that over one-third of 
them rank such relations low in point of satisfaction. These data are 
rather difficult to interpret, since comparable studies of reactions to 
supervision in similar settings are limited. In social work, we do 
know that di ssati s fact ion with the length and extent of supervision is 
widespread, the generalisation being that the more professionally 
oriented a worker is, the more critical he is of existing practices, 
diehard Scott found that half bis public welfare respondents thought their 
supervisory relationship was a "good arrangement ^ If "good" can 
bp compared with our "very well" rating, librarians mi our sample 
appear to be considerably less satisfied than the social workers in- 
cluded in Scott's study. 

Regarding cl oseness of supervision, with its implication for pro- 
fessional autonomy on the one hand and bureacratic styles of control 
on the other, we have selected three items fox?* analysis. The first 
reveals the extent to which supervisors assign specific tasks to 
library personnel. We ire not arguing here that precise assignments of 
work are necessarily dysfunctional, but rather that such a supervisory 
style is generally regarded as inappropriate for professionally oriented 
individuals, even in a bureaucratic setting. We will consider this 
latter point in more detail later in the context of profess iona 1 ization ; 
here, supervision is relevant mainly as an indication of the general 
® „ structure of authority in library organizations. 

ERIC 
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Tabic 2-11 " How often does your sup er visor clearly assign people to 



specific tasks?" 






Librarians 


Clericals 


Always 


34% 


47% 


Often 


33 


29 


Occasiona 1 ly 


21 


IS 


Seldom or never 


9 


6 




(372) 


(678) 



Here we note that about 70 percent of librarians are usually or always 
assigned specific v?ork tasks: this suggests a system in which supervision 

is characteristically quite close, which would certainly be unsatisfying, and 
perhaps unacceptable, to many professionally oriented individuals. That some 
distinction between librarian and clerical roles is maintained in the organi- 
zation is suggested by the fact that there is a great difference on this 
variable between the two groups, especially at the "always" level. In all 
fairness, it should be noted here that this item probably had a positive 
connotation to respondents. Such a response set may have increased the pro- 
portion of "always" replies. On the other hand, perhaps the fact that 
librarians would regard such an item positively may be significant in itself. 

Our second facet of supervision, which again often differentiates pro- 
fessional from clerical work , is the extent of emphasis upon deadlines. This 
variable also provides another index of close supervision. In order to ensure 
that deadlines are being met, supervisors must check periodically on the 
worker . ^ More important, such a tactic is antithetical in a professional 
milieu where any regulation of a colleague’s work is almost self-consciously 
muted, and where pace, like quality and means, depends mainly upon the in- 
ternalized standards of the individual concerned. Here again, however, we 
find that librarians perceive themselves as being closely supervised. More- 
over, and unlike the previous response, differences between them and clericals 
are small. 

T able 2-12 1 ' How much does your supervisor emphasize td le meeting 



of deadlines?" 


Librarians 


Clericals 


Great deal 


187, 


2 37c 


Fairly much 


25 


19 


To s one ex tent 


30 


32 


Com par a tively little 


28 


26 




(364) 


(662) 



While a smaller proportion of librarians, compared with clericals, check 
the "great deal" category, when the first two categories are combined the re- 
sult is virtually identical for the two groups. Such data suggest not only 
that supervision is often rather close in the libraries in our sample, but 
that styles are similar for both groip s . 

The third among our battery of supervisory behaviours is the extent to 
which supervisors criticize an individual’s work. Perhaps the only thing 
more difficult than dispensing criticism is giving advice. And, while Lh- 
feininlne milieu of library work might, on the one hand, encourage muted 
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styles of criticism, it might also increase the sensitivity to it. Both 
groups have been sexually differentiated to test this hypothesis. 

Table 2-13 indicates that most respondents do indeed feel that supervisors 
dispense criticism, which may in turn be defined as an index of close 
supervision and an emphasis upon bureaucratic types of sanctions. 



Table 2*13 


Frequency of ci'iticisrn 


by group 


supervisors 




L i bra r fans 


Clericals 




Hale 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Always 


97, 


12% 


167; 


12% 


Often 


22 


20 


23 


17 


Occasional ly 


40 


37 


32 


38 


Seldom or never 


29 


31 


29 


34 




(90) 


(280) 


(U6) 


(561) 


Comb Ini ng 


the "always" and "often" 


categories, we see that 



third of our respondents experience a great deal of criticism, which might 
very well explain the rather unexpectedly low proportion of positively 
affective ties they have with their intimate work group, as shown later. 



Since job satisfaction may be defined as the distance between one’s 
expectations and the gratification he experiences in the work situation, 
it is interesting to check once again the preferences of librarians re- 
garding supervision. It should be repeated here that the nature of 
supervision is perhaps the major variable in job satisfaction. This is 
especially so among librarians for whom extrinsic rewards, such as eco- 
nomic and prestige incentives are, as we shall indicate later, relatively 
weak. One of cur items states, "People differ in the kind of supervision 
they like to receive. Some like fairly close supervision, while others 
prefer very little. Please indicate the kind yuu prefer," We will use 
tills item to suggest the dimensions of any disparity between librarians’ 
preferences and the reality of close supervision indicated in the pre- 
ceding tables. 

Table 2-14 M W hat kind j; f su pervision do you prefer? 1 r 

Librarians 





Male 


Female 


Aide amount of freedom 


517 


424 


Cons i dor ah 1 u au t o no my 


43 


43 


Not very concerned 


2 


7 


Reasonably close supervision 


4 


6 




(94) 


(292) 



It is immediately apparent that most librarians, ideally, would pre- 
fer a job situation in which they could personally determine the pace and 
the quality of their work. As some observers have found elsewhere in 
similar occupations, women are substantially less inclined to prefer a 
"wide amount of freedom 11 in the workplace. 
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The data suggest that there is some basis for occupational disen- 
chantment in the library field. The overwhelming majority of librarians 
want autonomy, which requires delegation, both in what one docs and how 
he does it, yet our previous evidence suggests a common pattern of execu- 
tive isolation and bureaucratic norms of supervision and control that 
tend to inhibit widespread participation in decision-making, ^ One sus- 
pects that the nature of the work In librarianship is very important in 
explaining this condition. This proposition will he discussed later; at 
the moment we are interested mainly v; emphasizing authority structure 
and norms rather than the related question of library techniques as these 1 
condition b'haviour. 

A significant aspect of organizations, particularly regarding morale 
and identification, is the extent to which snail work groups exist and 
flourish. Such groups have many roles. From the organization's point of 
view, they constitute functional ly- spcci flc units whose cooperation is 
necessary to keep th‘- larger system going. They are also sub-hierarchies 
which often reinformee the authority structure of the larger system. In 
this sense they become instruments of delegation, whereby discrete work 
tasks, directives, and rewards and sanctions are allocated throughout the 
organization. 

From the group perspective, however, things sometimes look quite 
different. Such groups become a means of ameliorating certain strains 
that characterize most large scale organizations. One can, for example, 
develop tics of sentiment and friendship with members of a small work 
group with whom one interacts daily. 5 He can develop group loyalties 
based upon shared technical skills and the collective product which pro- 
vides the basic, reason for the group's existence. He can exchange such 
values ns prestige, affection, arid advice with other members. In the 
restricted spatial and psychological context of a small group, both his 
relevance and his bargaining power may seem much greater than in the larger 
organization . 

Another vital aspect of this question deals with professionalization, 
in two contexts. First, if librarians become too closely identified with 
their functional role, with their particular technical service, there may 
be a tendency for the c llc.gial ethos, which is a central facet of pro- 
fessional izat ion, to suflur. Cohesion ac ross the discrete specialized 
areas of the modern profession is a critical requisite of profession- 
al! zat ion, 

Secondly, at another level, loyalty to a given organization, as dis- 
tinct from loyalty to one's occupation, has a similar effect because it 
symbolizes a tendency to honor professionally irrelevant aspects of work, 
o.g.j work-place, friendly relations on the job, climate, and gcographi ca 1 
location, more highly than the work itself. Consideration of these latter 
points, however, naist be delayed until we consider professional izat ion in 
detail in Chapter 4. 

For such reasons , the extent to which librarians and clericals porcc.ivi 
themselves as part of a snail group is worth analyzing. Our findings should 
also tell us something about the structure of authority in libraries, as well 
as about the extent to which such groups provide a source of job satisfaction 
to thrir members. 
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We look first at the extent to which librarians perceive themselves as 
working in a cohesive social group. Eighty-two percent of librarians in 
our sample see themselves as members of such groups, and the proportion of 
clericals is virtually the same. It is interesting that a significantly 
higher proportion, 85 v. 73 percent, of women perceive themselves as 
members of such groups, compared with men. When librarians and clericals 
are asked why such groups exist, an interesting difference appears. Four- 
fifths of the librarians specify technical demands, compared with only 
two-thirds of the clericals. Presumably the social and personal by-product 
of work are more salient for clericals than for librarians, which is 
probably explicable in terms of somewhat lesser job commitment, on their 
part, a subject to which we turn later. The more jerror.nl orientation of 
clericals is apparent again in their responses to m jtem which attempts to 
determine the major locus of their orientation at rork. The following 
table shows the distribution for both groups. 

Table 2-15 Work orientations of librarians and clericals 



Librarians Clericals 

The public 12% 6% 

Self 3 2 

Library as a whole 10 5 

Own work group 75 88 

(299) (529) 



Although librarians are relatively more oriented than clericals to- 
ward the public and the library as a whole, a strong majority of both 
groups is mainly identified with its work group, i.e,, its own service area 
The intensity of this commitment is often revealed by data regarding inter- 
group loyalty and resulting practices by members to help or protect other 
members of the group. Such practices, of course, are common in groups of 
many kinds and suggest the extent to which the chief librarian, like ad- 
ministrators in other contexts, is faced with a constellation of self- 
conscious groups rather than with a cohesive organization working toward 
a single goal. 

Such is the conventional wisdom in organizational theory. What is 
the situation with respect to library organizations? Since interesting 
differences appear between the two groups, Table 2-16 presents them 
separately: 

Table 2-16 " Dogs your work g roup band together to protect its 
members , etc , ? ' 1 



Often 
Sometimes 
Karel y 
Never 

(380) (,68) 



Librarians Clericals 



67 


137, 


21 


26 


33 


27 


40 


34 
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Apparently, the kind of collective and protective stratagems used 
in other organizations also occur In libraries, but to a lesser extent. 

As might be expected, given somewhat weaker commitment to the work than 
to intra-group relations, clericals are significantly more likely than 
librarians to protect individual members of their groups in various ways. 
Here again, we may assume that the library organization is much like or 
large-scale bureaucratic settings in which the work is quite specialised 
and individuals tend to seek and find identification within a more 
human dimension. 

It is instructive to analyse t lie specific kinds of protective be- 
haviours found among library personnel. Table 2-1’ lists the first 
three in terms of frequency. Since the two groups differ signifi- 
cantly, the data are again presented separately. 



Tabic 2-17 Frequency ranking of small group pi oto.c t ive practices ■' * 



Rank 


Librarians 


Clericals 


1 . 


Sharing vork to help j member 


657. (105) 


787 


(258) 


o 


"Covering up" for absences, etc. 


42 (44) 


37 


(01) 


3. 


Working "by the book" to handle 
difficult supervisors or clients 


32 (22) 


36 


(04) 



'■"Columns do not total 100 here because a 1 ), respondents reported each * 
practice separately as 1st, 2nd, 3rd, i.u , 



Although one can only speculate as to the precise, reasons, it is 
noteworthy that both the most common group pra ti.ee and the greatest 
difference between the l:wu groups involves sharing vork to help out a 
member v.iiu my have fallen behind. The significant difference between the 
groups suggests, however, that librarians more inclined to 

place task-oriented values over those of friendship. Li* ;.igl t be thought 
that this rationale would be controverted by the dir t n but ion of tho second 
item. The explanation, however, is probably that cittiaals, who usually 
work under the supervision of a librarian, have fewer opportunities to 
''cover up 1 ' for a co-worker. Perhaps, also, for librarian this preference 
mediates a time- honored pro/assioiial behaviour; protecting a delinquent 
colleague! Regarding work! rg "by the book," one would expect that libra- 
rians would be less like!; to engage in this practice, given their rela- 
tive 1 y g r ra t v r c ommi. tmen t \o u se r v i c a 1 1 ideals, a v w i 1 \ b o shown later. 

Hopefully, these data on authority, supervision, and small groups 
have outlined the milieu of the "typical" library organization, a ^ ex- 
perienced by some 1,100 men and women in the field. Wc turn next to the 
manpower component of the library occupation, dealing with the social nicl 
educational backgrounds of those in cur sample. 
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Footnotes - Chapter 2 



1* Evidence supporting this conclusion may be found in Robert Presthus, 
Behavioral Approaches to Public Administration (University: University 
of Alabama Press, 1965), chap. 4 especially p, 116, 

2. Richard L. Simpson and Ida H. Simpson, for example, found (using U.S, 
Census data for 1960) that 86 percent of librarians in the U.S. were 
women, "Women and Bureaucracy in the Semi-Professions ,** in Etzioni, 
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Chapter 3 



Social and Occupational Structure 

Having, analysed some aspects of the organizat ional structure and 
its climate of authority in the library field, we now turn directly to 
its manpower and social aspects. Our central question, here and in the 
next chapter, is: What kinds of people go into the field? How do they 

:ompare along various dimensions, including work role, service area, 
ege, and region? And, finally, how do they perceive the organizational 
structure in which they work? We shall continue to present data on both 
librarians and clericals, where comparison seems of special interest:. 

It is important to note here that we hav** defined 11 librarians 0 as alL 
rhosc who have cither an undergraduate or graduate degree in librarian- 
ship. "Clericals" are defined as those members of Library organizations 
who do not have a degree in the library field. A large proportion (40 
percent) of them, however, have college or university degrees of other 
kinds and share, as we shall show, to an unusual extent the occupational 
attitudes and aspirations of their librarian co-workers. Once again, 
some of our data will be presented in the framework of comparative 
social change, as we attempt to deal further with this question. Mainly, 
however, we will focus on providing a general factual basis for a closer 
analysis oi the accommodation potential of librarians in subsequent 
chapter s . 



We begin with the social class background of those In library 
science. This variable relates to the capacity to accormodate to change 
in several ways. We have seen that delegation and participation are 
vital requisites of an adaptive organizat ion. This is especially so in 
occupations subject to considerable technological change, where a pro- 
nounced "cultural lag" is likely to tound between mature practitioners 
and recently-trained voung people. It is also particularly germane in 
bureaucratic structures where ideas for change often come from exogenous 
orces. In t lie broadest sense, delegation and participation provide an 
atmosphere of healthy tension, in which ideas can emerge and be tested 
bv advocacy and rebuttal. Social class is directly germane to this con- 
dition. bar Her research suggests that both the expectation and the 
demand for independence and participation are positively associated with 
class status. 1 in brief, individual preferences for an active role in 
'.he change rrocrss tend to rise as class status rises. 

Parenthetically, regarding the process of change, it should be 
neftd that it usually arises from needs that emerge from the opcrationil 
functional level. Significant change often seems to eniKfge from the 
i or>, biit this perspective is oft^n blurred because of the confusion be- 
tween actual and what 1 have called "nock dec 1 sion-maki New depar- 

tures are nocessariiv legitimated at the top, but technical demands 
usually insure that their feasibility is largely determined by special- 
ists, with the result that the final adr.int stra tive decision is often 
assent fallv £ro form . 

Another aspect of social class Is gcrnvjfte to technological change 
and the acccmnodat ion potential of the library occupation. As noted 
earlier, Hagen's formulations include the proposition that innovative 




personalities: are the product of families which have experienced a pro- 
nounced status deprivation. In stark outline, the shock of this social 
decline, produces a reaction against conventional norms and institutions 
which culminates in innovation. Hagen’s gheory is thus Intergenerationa] , 
and wc may hypothesize that a deprivation of class status among our li- 
brarian samples may inspire a similar release from tradition with an 
attending positive orientation toward change. 

The general class distribution of librarians in our sample is shown 
in the following table: 

Table 3-1 Class status of librarians - 8 

Upper-middle 33', 

Middle 26 

Lower -middle 21 

(388) 



*Class status Is based upon father’s occupation 
and education, using A.li. Hoi 1 irtgshead* s method. 

It is immediately clear that librarians include an unusually high 
proportion of people with uppor-niddle class origins. Fully half of those 
in our sample arc of upper-middle class status, i.c., their fathers are in 
professional, managerial * or proprietory ivies. Forty- five percent of 
their fathers, moreover, have earned college degrees or done graduate 
work. Thi s is all the more remarkable since our sample includes one-third 
of Canadian librarians whose fathers would not have enjoyed equal chances 
to earn a university degree, given the significantly smaller proportion 
of the collegc-agc population enrolled in Canadian colleges and university 
compared with the United States, both at that time and present ly . * 

The relatively advantaged social background of librarians compared 
with those in other similar fields has often been remarked upon. 

Teachers, nurses, socia* workers, all members of similar bureaucrat ical b* 
structured occupations, ‘nave less- favoured social origins. 

There has been sow speculation that whereas most women in librar- 
ianship are of middle class or upper-middle class status, and have ex- 
perienced a status loss by entering t.u field, nen in the field have 
actually achieved social tx^bilitv by moving into the cccupatior. The 
data presented in the following table tests this proposition: 



*Apptoxr\ately 12 percent of youth of college age are enrolled in Canada, 
eor^afcd with about 45 percent in the United States fl970>* 



Table 3-2 Social class origins of librarians 



Father's Occupation 


Male 


Female 


Professional 


217= 


327. 


Manager ial -proprietary 


17 


26 


Admini strat i ve 


31 


25 


Clerical -technical 


11 


4.4 


Skilled 


19 


10 


Unski lied 


1 


3 




(94) 


(294) 



Tbc data for the professional and managerial categories show that 
a significantly higher proportion of women have uppcr-middlc-class ori- 
gins, compared with their male co-workers. Librar ianship is indeed much 
more likely to be a means of upvard-mobil i ty tor men than for women. 

Flits finding is related to the earlier torments on status deprivation 
and innovative behaviour. Since 80 percent of librarians arc women, 
of whom some 80 percent enjoy middle and upper-middle class status, 
we nay assume that some degree of status deprivation has occurred, 
it is important to add that, even though these women may have experi- 
enced sone status loss in becoming librarians, a women’s class status 
is determined by her husband's occupational role and, even if unmarried, 
her class status is less likely to be dependent upon her work role. If 
this is so, the incentive toward innovation is not likely to he highly 
developed among these women, insofar as it is a function of status loss. 



educational opportunity, of course, is closely related to class 
status and ve ere not surprised to tlnd that people In the field have 
an extraordinarily high achievement level, as shown in the following 
table , This holds for both librarians and clericals, which may explain 
the similarity of their occupational values, as will be shown in Chapter 
A. 



Tub 1 c J - 3 bight it level of education achie v er*? at in the libra ry field 



Librarians 



Clericals 



Grade -school 07 27, 

High school 0 24 

Soae college 0 33 

College 3 28 

Graduate Vc k 97 13 

( 394 ) ( 707 ) 



With only two exception; f Fh.D. *£ in library science, the graduate 
degrees are all M.A.'s or U.K.’s in library science. Almost 60 percent 
of our sample have graduate degrees, while the remainder have either a 
b . A . or b.S. in library science. Regarding the source of degrees, 
the pattern is for cael metropolitan area to draw about half of its li- 
brarians from a single institution in the immediate area, and alm>st all 
the reminder from schools in this region. For example, Atlanta libraries 
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drew 55 percent of their staff from Emory; 51 percent of those in 
Boston come from Simmons; 62 percent of those in Toronto libraries come 
from the University of Toronto. In San Francisco, the libraries draw 
on a somewhat more broadly national basis, but even here, the University 
of California and other Bay area institutions supply almost half of the 
librarians in the sample. 



Significant regional differences 
for specialized degrees in the field, 
categories, ’'indispensable’ 1 and "very 
responses: 



Atlanta 
San Francisco 
Toronto 
Boston 



appear regarding the perceived need 
Combining the two highest sc lie 
import ant" wc find the following 



A gree 

487 

46 

31 

25 

( 389 ) 



This lucad range of responses is surprising, but wc have no expla- 
nation for it. It is a notevorthv count tit ary on the Weld’s aspirations 
for professional status that 28 percent of those respondents indicate 
that specialized training is either "not very important" or "unneces- 
sary."* This somewhat jaundiced view is reinfo i cod by responses to a 
statuicnt which suggested Hint library education has boon too special* 
ifccd. that, " too ratiy skill?* are taught that could be better learned on 
the job/' Fifty-four percent (N-290) agreed; 16 percent were "unde- 
cided"; and the remainder "disagreed ." Given these views, it is not 
surprising that almost three-quarters of the librarians roeomraend the 
introduction of a joint sub joet-mattcr- librarian degree. 



The political identification of librarians in the sample nay be of 
interest. Although ve have no precise way of demons t rat ing its impact on 
occupatioir*l values or pt*r r ormnce, if left-ei -middle party identification 
suggests e disposition toward 'liberal" change-er Lcnted values, as contra stoi 
with the proMinably ’’conservative" posture of those who identify with rlH t- 
of centre parties, liu f a 1 lowing data may have sont significance . 



-Perhaps the distance between 1 U-rnr iansbip and the older professions 
could be determined by putting the same question to a sample of medical 
doctors or lawyers. 



Table 3-4 Poli t ical party affiliation 



Librarians Clericals 



Re pub i ican 

Democrat 

Independent 

Conservative 

Liberal 

Socialist (NDP* *) 



-New Democratic Party 



n 


16' 


34 


32 


33 


28 


7 


6 


13 


13 


3 


4 



(343) (614) 



Although the distribution is skewed somewhat by the Atlanta respon- 
dents, virtually all of whom would be Democratic, the main drift ;s to- 
ward left-of-centre political identifications. The two r ight-oi-centre 
parties | Republican and Conservative, include only about one-fifth of 
our respondents, while the vast majority prefer either the more liberal 
old- line parties o/ they assune an ’’independent’* political posture, A 
small proportion of Canadians elect the NDP, which is considerably farther 
to the left than any African party. In line with political behaviour 
generally, a somewhat higher proportion, (18 percent) of women librar- 
ians, compared with men (14 percent) identify themselves with right-of- 
a * v ro pirtfe.-.* Also, voivn arc substantially less likely to present 
*h?Maolvc6 as ” independent s whereas 34 percent of male librarians 
are such, only 11 percent of women so define themselves, 

flu type of education received by librarians is directly related 
to the acceptance of change, especially regarding systems concepts and 
■oxputoviacd automation. I? is well known that the undergraduate major 
;vvt librarians is In either hunnr.itics, about 70 percent; history, ^ 

• bout 25 percent; or social science, which accounts for about 16 fcrcent. 
fflorv individuals cit more that; one major, lienee the plus-hundred 
total)* Librarians in our sample are concentrated mainly in three 
service anas, administration (26 portent) cataloguing (23 percent) 
ml reference (23 percent). Acquisitions i s next with 14 percent 
To! lead by c i r cul a t ion, a peer fifth with only $ percent, Tvo-thirds 
if fhn have had two or ro re jobs during their careers, and fully 
i hr- o -quarters have been iti their present job only one-four years. 

Librarians, however, are rot distributed equally among our three 
typt; of Hhraties. Special libraries have the largest proportion (44 
i'vianth followed by university with 36 percent, with public libraries 
having 3i percent. Vais difference, which may be in part an artifact 
e* our *arvlt» f set ms to be rim to the significantly larger proportion 
of r. i with d» gives in special libraries, compared with the other types. 
Lully 70 percent of th, d have library degrees, compared with only 45 
and 32 percent in lb* university and public settings. Regarding the 
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overall ratio found between librarians and clericals, however, the dis- 
tribution is roughly tvo-to-one * o . , clericals constitute 64 percent 
of the sample and librarians mi. up the remaining 36 percent. 

For 1 ibrar ianship the implications of class and education include, 
on thw one band, a potentially positive situation regarding the aggre- 
gate sum of expectations for active participation among its numbers. On 
the other hand, the humanistic thrust of the typic librarian's under- 
graduate education may result in considerable resistance to technological 
change. Moreover, evidence In the preceding chapter suggests that dele- 
gation, participation and professional development arc often subordin- 
ated to traditional patterns of authority in the typical library organ- 
ization.^ There is also the matter of the expectations regarding parti- 
cipation of those in the field; apparently certain intervening variables 
are at work, including the extent of career commitment of those in the 
field; the ” feminine’' nature of the occupation; and the tendency for 
administrative roles to be monopolized by men. With the exception of 
sox, to which we now turn, we shall look at these variables In the next 

chapter * 



It will astonish no one that rmr sample indicates 1 ibrar lanship is 
predominant ly a women's occupation, with just under three-quarters (11 
percent) of our sample being female. The clerical simple lias an even 
greater proportion of women, with 80 percent. The implications of this 
condition, which is again shared by other similar occupations such as 
nursing , teaching, ard social work, will be discussed later* For the 
"lor.cnf , tv note that in relative terms, onlv nurses and elementary 
Markers have a larger or similar proportion of women monbers. Table >5 
indicates the di st rihut ion (1960) among the various ’’service'* occupations 
control led for age. 



Table 3-9 Percent Female 


* In tiif 


ferent age 


groups of 


sc lect ed 


pecupat ions* 












U->’» 


25-34 


35-44 45 years 


Occup a t ion 


{cat n 


Years 


Years and Older 


All p rofes s iona ) s 


517 


29* 


337 


447 


Librarians 


7f. 


76 


8/. 


03 


Nn T so. s 


99 


97 


97 


97 


Soc l a 1 w rkers 


67 


V) 


61 


72 


F 1 enr n t a l* y teachers 


Sp 


74 


84 


93 


Secondary teachers 


59 


39 


43 


58 


-hat a source: i T ,s. Census of Topul.it ion. 


I960. Final 


Report PCI 


- / 1 -. : Characteristics of 


Fro toss Iona 1 Work 


or s , fable 


3, Sirf son 


S i rv s on , * * V ore n and hut e. 


uc i ac v 


in till Si m 


i - Profess i< 


as/* in ftr 



op * c i t « * p • 2 M , 



Although 1 Ibrarlenship ranks third arv-ng the five occupations 
listed, when compared with ’’all profession*! f /* it is clcatlv ?. "fiH- 
nine” eivurat ion. The highest rtoprrt r. of >vr> n* moreover, i turn.] H 
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the 45-and-ovcr category, which is suggestive given the assumed nega- 
tive relationship between age and the acceptance of change. 

Age is thus another structural factor which bears directly upon 
the capacity and the inclination to accept change. In general, one 
would expect that ’’traditionalism ’ 1 would increase with age, perhaps 
in a linear path, and such has been found in recent library studios. 
Insofar as conflict is an agent of organizational change, which some 
administrative theorists insist, one .nay assume that age is relevant 
here too, with an increasing tcnccncy to avoid interpersonal tension as 
one matures. Any such tendency is likely to be reinforced by tbc pre- 
sence of a high proportion of women, among whom conflict avoidance is 
typically qviitc salient. Such factors probably nourish blandness in 
the typical library, nr! iicu . Our data should throw some light on these 
hypotheses. Regarding age, we find the following distribution: 



Table 3-6 


Age distribution among 


librarians 




Under 24 


77, 




25 - 34 


41 




35 - 44 


2 5 




45 and older 


21 






(393) 


Wlille tile 


largest single age group 


falls in the 25-34 category. 



is perhaps significant that over one-quarter of those in the sample are 
45 and older. Compared with their clerical co-workers, the librarians 
are an ”olci’ r group, since fully 45 percent of the former arc under 30, 
compared with only one-third of the librarians. 

Another facet of age and distribution, which has obvious implica- 
tions for the attitudes toward change in the field is that the largest 
single proportion of degree holders is concentrated in two wLdely sop- 
aiatcd ice categories: 26 percent oi them are in the 25-29 category 
and 18 percent are in the 50 and over category. This kind of ’’genera- 
tion gap” ray result it two quite disparate views of the needs and the 
desirability of automation within the field, with older people less 
inclined to accept the need for change. This proposition will be 
checked in the final chapter by eompirison of age and the acceptance of 
change. 



When we look at similar occupational groups, we find that librar- 
ians have the largest proportion of females over 50, and that with the 
exception of elementary school teachers, the smallest proportion of non 
It is also noteworthy viat, whereas the proportion of men in librarian* 
ship ^cmwiit s virtually constant across all aee groups, in all the other 
occupations the proportion of males changes considerably. This suggest 
'hat smle, unlike fetdle librarians, tend to have a fairly continuous 
career pattern once they enter the field* 



Tabic 3-7 Arc d istribution of males and females in selected occupations 





1/4-24 


25-34 


35-44 


45 Years 


Occupation and Sex 


Years 


Years 


Years 


and Older 


All Professions 


Males 


91 


327. 


277 , 


327, 


Females 


16 


21 


21 


42 


Librarians 


Males 


27 


26 


23 


25 


Females 


14 


14 


20 


52 


Nurses 


Males 


9 


27 


25 


39 


F cma i e s 


15 


25 


24 


36 


Social Workers 


Males 


8 


34 


24 


34 


Females 


9 


19 


22 


50 


■ leinentarv Teachers 


Males 


10 


43 


24 


24 


Females 


12 


20 


20 


49 


secondary Teachers 


Males 


7 


38 


25 


30 


FemaJ cs 


12 


19 


21 
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‘Data source: U.S. Census of Population, 1960, Y Inal Repo r t FC(2)-7F: 

characteristics of Professional Workers, Table 3, Simpson and Simpson, 

t jp » c i t • , p. ^ lo. 



It is also significant that in all these occupations, save nursing, 
females outnumber males in the highest age category, indicating that 
voiwcn tend to drop out of the work force during the chi Id- roar ing stage 
of their lives and then return once their children are teen-age. Since 
a smaller proportion of librarians tend to bo mirried at all. age levels 
this incentive Is not so pronounced among then. Yet, career discont i- 
:uKy is relatively high among librarians since, as the above table 
>hows 9 they luvo the smallest proportion of vomen among the vat ion a 
arecra at ag< s 25-44* This may suggest a lack of career comitmcnt,^ 
which will be considered ir. the next chapter. 

Ke* turn nov to some general observations about .job titles and 
assignments within the library occupation. A common observation in this 
context is that Job titles a?.d descriptions arc hr.elessly unstandard- 
i*e<j, (See Appendix C) . fleritals, for example, are railed (a^eng 
ether things) library assistants, sub-profess ioals, library technicians 
etc. librarians also verk under a number of different titles, often 
character icing similar responsibilities, Our data suggest, too, that 
specialisation within the field is rot quite as fully developed as in 
natty occupations. Just over tvw* thirds of our librarians have had from 
two to four different task or service assignments during their careers 
This says something about the skill demands of the various servicts, 
and about bureaucrat ic assumptions regarding the interchangeability of 
parts of the library narrower apparatus. 



In view of such complications, we decided to ask each respondent for 
his job title and a description of his major task and responsibilities. 
This data provided the basis for the following categories of jobs among 
our sample: 



Table 3-8 Distribution of 


job categories 


among sampL 




Librarians 


Clericals 


Head librarians 


01 


17, 


Department bead 


17 


1 


Technical services 


61 


3 


Assistance librarians 


9 


1 


Research specialists 


4 


2 


Library assistant 


.5 


50 


Cataloguing 


.5 


4 


Senior clerk 




6 


Clerk 




32 




(393) 


(703) 



This distribution gives us a good cross-section of the library 
craft, including administrators whom we want to analyse fairly inten- 
sively, given their central role in the change process. 

One or two other conditions of library work may now be mentioned. 

A vital question in all occupations is tbc extent to which a career 
'adder exists to ensure that one can, through hard work and related 
behaviour, anticipate nobility, either within the organization or within 
the occupation. One nay assume, despite the coianon lack of knowledge anon 
young people regarding specific conditions in nost occupations that 
talented people will not knowingly enter an occupation that does not 
offer this condition. saw earlier that one o f the characteristics of 
library work, along with bureaucratic work generally, is that one has to 
renounce his task specialty and become an administrator to achieve maxi- 
mal career rewards. Another going condition is that library directors 
arc rarely chosen from within the organization, which results in a good 
teal of lateral mobi! v as ambitious individuals are obliged to move in 
^rdcr to rise. In sumo such context, we as*ed our respondents whether 
i hcv agreed with the judgment that no career iadder existed in the li- 
brary field. Althoigh 35 percent "disagreed’ with this statement, it 
is itrhans signUpuM that the largest single proportion, 43 percent, 
’binned’' while ?? percent were ’undecided," 

Another related finding, with similar irr? 1 leaf ions , is that a 
■ ertain oropert ion of librarians Ucl tne’/fcctuai in their jobs, as 
Indicated by the following evidence: in rtplv to the statement, 

"the three things that disturb me most about rry present job are," 
librarians ranked "feeling ineffectual" '.bird.* 



Overworked" was renkecl first. 
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A closely related structural factor of the field is the fel ( : status 
of the library occupation among its members. Is their orientation 
aligned with the public’s somewhat ambivalent perception of the fieid?^ 
Whatever its basis, this factor will have considerable effect upon the 
field, particularly in its ability to attract talented recruits and to 
improve its prestige in the eyes of the public, both of which are crucial 
elements in professionalization. The public must, as Wi Ilian Goodo 
has shown, finally legitimate the claims of any occupation to the mono- 
poly of a skill, independence, high income, and service ethic which de- 
fine a profession. ^ This legitimation, of course, is partly determined 
by the morale and dedication and desire for autonomy exhibited by the 
members of an occupation, 

The implications of this evidence go far beyond the obvious ones 
regarding job satisfaction. Unless librarians prefer an unchallenging 
work situation, which seems rather unlikely for so highly educated a 
group, their responses suggest that the intrinsic nature of their work 
is not always inspiring, If this is so, the implications for profes- 
sionalization and guild control of the work process are unfortunate, 
since they suggest that in basic soda 1 and occupational terms, there is 
some question about the nee d tor technical training in library skills, 
Moreover, if the work itself is not challenging, then ve may asstmc that 
the expressed feelings of ineffectuality arc not because of any inability 
to do the work, but rather to a conclusion that the whole library task 
is not accomplishing its larger mission. The root question, perhaps, is 
one of goals rather than of process. 

In order to test this proposition about public legitimt ion , ve 
asked respondents to answer the following item. "Sone observers believe 
;hat professional librarians and others working in the field do noi re- 
ceive all the respect they deserve from the public. How do vou foci 
about this?" 



Table 3-9 Fe re opt ions of librarians rega r ding 

p restige ranking of their fie ld (N=*397) 



St.t ongl v 


•agree 


19 


Agree 




33 


disagree 




2 4 


Strongly 


disagree 


’♦ 



It is clear from this data that most librarians fend to icret that 
the public has an inadequate appreciation of their field. When ve asked 
them to rank the primary reasons for this condition, 62 percent, in 
three equal parts, close three reasons ar being "most important." Tlu « ■ 
included lack of a strong national organization devoted to inprovine 
status, pav, and standards; that the technical skills of l ibrari anshir 
were too easily .acquired by others; and that the public doesn’t rcaJiv 
honour the contenplat ive arts which librarians symbolize. 

Another Iten which asked respondents t«> rank several occupations, 
including 1 ibrar ianshi p reinforces this ere lusf or . ihe responses pro* 
duced the following scale of occupations, based onlv upon thos r ranked 



first: medical doctor, 65 percent; university professor, 14 percent; 

lawyer, 8 percent; politician, 6 percent; bank manager, 4 percent; 
businessman, 3 percent; with the remainder scattered about. Librar- 
ianship, however, was not included, and on’v appeared at the third 
choice, when it receives 7 percent of the total distribution. One 
other piece of evidence is germane here: asked how the performance of 

their own work group compared with that of other groups, fully 85 percent 
of librarians (N=369) said that it was cither the sane (40 percent), 
or vorsc (45 percent). In sun, it s cents fair to conclude that 
most librarians experience a certain sense of negativism and prestige 
deprivation when they contemplate the status of their occupation, comp- 
ared with other types of work. This question will be considered in 
more detail later. 

A more significant condition from the standpoint of the organiz- 
ation and the professional aspirations of the fieid is that "outsiders" 
are apparently oid.cn assigned to do jobs for which librarians are spe- 
cifically trained, and they can, in some cases, at least, do these as 
well as librarians. In cataloguing, for example, there arc many subject 
fields In which It is sometimes more felicitious to find someone with the 
substantive knowledge and then train him in cataloguing techniques, 
rathe/ than the other way around. The other side of the coin is that 
librarians are often assigned to do clerical types of work. We thus 
have a situation in which r.iany of the tasks can apparently be performed 
by either trained or untrained people, and in which many of them do 
not in anv case require extensive specialized training, 

t'ur librarian respondents document this view*. Asked "how essential 
tr op the stands c !:il of i : • yhnica 1 e f f ie i o nev alone do you think a spe- 
cfalircd degr:c in ) ibratianthip is!" 31 percent said "not wry im- 
potent" or "unnecessary/ 1, while another 36 percent (the largest single 
jtgver.O f c J «• it vas merely "desirable," Only one-third said it was 
"very important" o r "indispensable/ 1 Meanwhile, a careful task analy- 
sis of uiae branch libratUo at Johns Hopkins indicates that only about 
45 percent of the total work requires trained librarians.^ The sur- 
vc * based upon over '.000 observations of Hbravy use, found that about 
55 icrcrnt of activity was spent in routine shelving, checking material 
in ruvl out, and keeping recoids on owr-divs, fines, etc. 

T: ’ Ir.iv-V significance of this situation is its implications for 
j - 1 of rasinna". i /at it*v- , upon whiHi vo will touch here onlv hrieflv; If 
iibiviry /kills are indeed of a kind that can be cosily performed by noii- 
lihrv/iirs, the field’s vlaim to professional status hetonos tooot , sine* 
the « sconce of a pro.ession is tl.it its knowledge and its methods re- 
qnir* o'iig hard stud", ud caanot lo practiced by anyone untrained, 
not nni\ because of i’i difilcultv of thr work, hut because the health 
and vi 1 fare of the public would be unserved, if not actually endangered 
1 . such act'd. 

At this point, vc ace mainly interested the extent to which tin 
•hi lts of libravv si it m e are nuked *>eing pef ionaed by cle ricals, and 
l ho tel oh ! question regarding tin- prorortiou of 1 V rarians who char- 
v t er 1 st i* al 1 \ pt r f »r . some clerical tasks. The following table nre- 
so-ifj. thf situ.utio:; ar* *.s: of our sarr-i . c u determined from a dot « 

ed lob des.cintioa 1 . » a.d. r% ^ uh ,v. ac.d hi ■- * b ceti */al bazkgrounh 



Table 3-10 Task assignments in the field 



Assignment 



Librarians 



Clerical 



All professional 
Mostly professional 
Professional -clerical 
Mostly clerical 
All clerical 



61% 

27 

10 

1 

.5 



18 

73 




(393) 



(703) 



Although the overall distribution is probably not ideal, compared 
with medicine, law, or university teaching, it does seem generally ac- 
ceptable. I suppose the purist might insist that all, rather than some 
60 percent of librarians should be doing only "all professional'’ types 
of work. Vet, to find almost 90 percent of them doing "mostly” or "all 
professional.” seems a reasonable situation. If there is some improvement 
to be made in work assignments, it may well lie in easing the substan- 
tially more common tendency to assign women librarians to non-professional 
tasks: fully three-quarters of ;nun (N-95) perform only professional 

tasks, compared with only 57 percent, of their female colleagues (N=298) . 
Moreover, at the level of mixed professional-clier ical assignments the 
proportion of women is three times greater. Sex has a similar effect 
among clericals where 13 percent of males perform all or most pro- 
fessional tasks, compared with only 4 percent of women. 

We turn next to the social organization of the library, and par- 
ticularly the question of status differentials among the service areas. 

A critical element in any structurally differentiated occupation is the 
status demarcations that characterize its component parts. Such demar- 
cations have obvious implications for patterns of authority, prestige, and 
morale, and they also give us an "insider's" view of an occupation. Lib- 
raries differ along several dimensions, but certain discrete areas or 
services are functionally necessary in all of them. Essentially, infor- 
mation must be selected, inquired, ordered, stored, retrieved, and 
disseminated. In library terms, these functions are usually designated as 
acquisitions, cataloguing, bibliography, serials, reference, administration 
and circulation. 

Each of these functions tends, moreover, to become the technical 
basis for the informal group structure which characterizes most modern, 
large-scale bureaucratic organizations. In addition, and again as part 
of a universal social process, such services tend to be ranked in some 
hierarchy of status, according to their significance in the larger work 
process, the relative prestige and income attached to those who work in 
each, and any differentials in difficulty of preparing for and carrying 
out the characteristic tasks of each service. An analysis of these 
structural properties should be useful in understanding the incentives, 
the reward and sanction mechanisms, and the adaptation potential of the 
library as a social apparatus. 

We saw earlier that 82 percent of librarians and clericals belong 
to small work groups, as indicated by their responses to the following 



them: "People who work closely together and develop personal ties with 

each other on the same or closely related tasks, are sometimes called 
a ? work group/ Do you feel you are part of such a group in your present 
job?" Library work is thus typically defined and experienced by those 
who perform it as a group process in which individuals have an oppor- 
tunity to develop friendship and to exchange values that can greatly 
influence their evaluation of their work-role* Here again, we find 
another factor differentiating librarianship from the older professions 
in which the skill and the work tend to be performed individually . In 
effect, the controls exercised over most members of the older profes- 
sions are experienced symbolically, in contrast to the direct surveil 
lance maintained by groups (and administration) in a bureaucratic environment . 

We assume that library groups will exhibit some of the character- 
istics found in other bureaucratic occupations. For example, such 
groups sometimes band together to protect or to assist one of their 
members. As we saw earlier, about one- third of our respondents (N=1048) 
indicated that their group engaged in such activity "sometimes, 11 
"often," or "very often." Sharing the work to help a harassed co-worker 
was the most common form of activity (72 percent), although librarians 
wore somewhat less likely than clericals to engage in this practice. We 
wo vi 1 d also expect some differences between the two regarding their per- 
ceptions of work groups and the kinds of identifications they develop 
with them. The following table indicates one such difference: 

Table 3“11 Perceptions of the raison d’etre of work groups 



Librarians Clericals 

Work demands 807, 70% 

Personal satisfactions 19 29 

Relieve boredom 1 1 

(299) (533) 



Although both groups see the work itself as the major reason for the 
existence of small, gr ups, a significantly higher proportion of clericals 
cite personal ties and sentiments as an alternative. This is probably a 
function of relatively lesser commitment to their work, as well as a 
greater desire to establish friendships on the job, compared with lib- 
rarians: 38 percent of them rank this value as "very" important, "ex- 
tremely" important or "indispensable," compared with 29 percent of 
librarians . 

Work groups are usually small. Tiiey bring together people who 
share the same skills and tend over time to develop unity and normative 
consensus through interaction and various kinds of rewards and sanctions. 
Group relationships also help to ease feelings on anomie and ineffec- 
tuality that may attend work in a large bureaucratic setting. For such 
reasons, we would expect a large majority of our respondents to have a 
positive view of their own work group. Tables 3-12, 13, and 14, however, 
indicate that this is not always the case. 
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Table 3-12 Affective orientation tovard work groups 



Librarians Clericals 



Positive 

Neutral 

Negative 



5? % 
25 
16 



58 % 

25 

17 



(235) 



(372) 



Somewhat surprisingly, both groups share similar normative orien- 
tations toward their groups. Since librarians, as we have just seen, 
view the group in more pragmatic terms, and usually play a supervisor's 
role in it, one might assume that they would have a less positive 
valence toward their work groups. 

Two factors seem germane. We indicated earlier that our respon- 
dents were quite negative regarding the performance of their own groups. 
We also know that close, highly- structured supervision occurs and is 
often resented, although this varies with the class status, educational 
level, and professional aspirations of the. individual. Although most 
respondents are generally satisfied with their supervisors, as measured 
by their combined response to a battery of several items, it could well b 
that certain discrete supervisorial behaviours might still prove dis- 
turbing. Close, critical supervision, highly-structured intra-group 
relations, and frequent setting of deadlines might be among these. In 
effect, there may be a relation between these factors and the rather 
high proportion of "neutral" and "negative" x^esponses in Table 3-12. 

The following tables give us some supporting evidence. 



Here is a clear indication of some disenchantment with one's im- 
mediate work group, which, in many bureaucratic settings, is a major 
source of identification for workers. Librarians, moreover, are signif- 
icantly more negative than their clerical associates. There are almost 
no differences between men ana women in this context. 

One possible explanation deals with the fact that librarians do not 
place a high priority on making "close friendships" on the job. Only 14 
percent say this value is "extremely important," compared with 29 percent 
who say it is of " little importance Another 42 percent say it 
is only "fairly important," the next- to- the -lowest position on the 
scale, If this is so, the intimacy and empathy offered by small-group 
associations might well have less salience for them. 



Tab 1 e 3-13 11 Uow_ well doe s the performance of your 
ovvn_ wo rk group compare with others ? 1 1 

Librarians Clericals 



better 

Same 

Worse 



14 % 

40 

46 

( 369 ) 




This negative view of their group stands in sharp contrast to the 
generally positive response we receive on a scale measuring "confidence 
in the organization," as defined by 12 items concerned with the quality 
of supervision experienced by respondents. Table 3-14 shows the dis- 
tribution: 



Table 3-14 C onfidence in the organization 



Librarians Clericals 

High 43% 49% 

Medium 44 38 

Low 14 13 

(347) (638) 



These data, which are almost precisely the opposite of those in 
the previous table, are very hard to explain, especially since they 
deal with closely related situations. Perhaps we can only conclude that 
it is possible to have high morale without high productivity. 

Some other evidence on this general point is provided by data on 
the extent to which our respondents perceive their work group as being 
"structured" in terms of authority and interaction. Table 3-13 shows 
the distribution of values: 

Table 3-15 Perceived extent of "struc taring" in work group 



Librarians Clericals 



High 20% 9% 

Medium 68 74 

Low 12 17 

(271) (364) 



Here again, librarians tend to see their work group in less favour- 
able terms than clericals do.* Given their favoured class backgrounds, 
librarians would tend to be more sensitive to any structuring that did 
exist, especially if resulted in decreasing chances for participation 
in decisions affecting the group. This attitude would probably be most 
pronounced among women, who, as shown earlier, generally have more ad- 
vantaged class backgrounds than their male counterparts. This notion 
has only one disadvantage; the data do not support it: the degree of 

perceived structuring is the same for male and female librarians. 

The next table identifies the major sources of such discontents 
with library organization and its functions. 



*We say less favourable." here on the assumption that highly educated people 
prefer considerable autonoray in the workplace. That this assumption may bo 
untenable is suggested by Table 2-4, which indicates that just over half of 
the librarians in our sample prefer "fairly" or "highly" structured 
authority relations. 
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Table 3-16 " The three things that disturb me most 
about my p resent job are: 1 1 





L ibrarians 




Clericals 


First 

"I am overworked" 


50% 

(262) 


First 

"No challenge" 


497, 

(462) 


Second 

"Resistance to new 
ideas" 


33 

(178) 


Second 

"1 feel ineffectual" 


33 

(303) 


Third 

"I feel ineffectual 


16 

(84) 


Third 

"I fee) ineffectual" 


27 

(165) 



We can, in effect, feel quite secure in generalizing that these 
four problems are the major ones confounding librarians today. There 
are, however, a few significant regional variations. Librarians in 
Atlanta, for example, chose "overworked" as their first discontent by a much 
wider margin, compared with those in the other areas. Another substantial 
disparity found one-third of the Boston sample electing "I feel ineffectual" 
as the second major problem, compared with only 11 percent in Boston, with 
San Francisco and Toronto midway between. Status gradations among the 
various services are another aspect of library work and organization which 
should prove useful in understanding the social structure of the occupation. 
Our initial assumption, based on other organizational experience, was that 
certain services would not only be "more equal than others," but that we 
might well find rather different kinds of individuals working in each. 

The instrument designed to test these propositions consisted of a set of 
ideal job elements juxtaposed against the several functional areas of 
library science. Librarians were asked to indicate the service area in 
which they had the "best" "second-best" and "least" chance to achieve 
each job value. Table 3-17 indicates the resulting distributions. 

Table 3-17 R anking of perceived opportunities to achieve 
selected job values, b y service area (N=322) 



Job Value 



Best Chance Second-Best Least 



Prestige Admin. (597:) 

Friendship on 

job Ref. (32) 

Innovation Admin. (46) 

Helping clients Ref. (71) 
Increasing 

knowledge Ref. (29) 



Ref . (357) 

Ref. (22) 
Acq. (25) 
Circ. (51) 

Ref. (25) 



Circ. (21%) 

Cat. (22) 

Rare books (21) 
Cat. (29) 

Circ. (19) 



Although the degree of support varied somewhat, there was in every 
case a consensus of these rankings among male and female librarians. 
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Those data indicate that distinct gradations exist among the various 
services in the typical library, with administration clearly regarded as 
the main avenue to prestige, and with reference being the most valued 
area for achieving such types of gratification as service, friendship 
and knowledge. Also, in the significant area of being able to introduce 
automation and related changes, administration again ranks first. The 
central role of administration is confirraed by data from another item 
which asks, "In*. view of your own work experience, please rank the three 
major inadequacies in your education and training for librarianship?" 

The "need for a background in administrat ion" was marked "first” by the 
largest single proportion of respondents. 

In designating administration as the primary role for legitimating 
change, the working librarian's perception of the internal structure of 
power in his occupation seems clear and accurate. The power to accept 
or reject automation is seen largely as an administrative prerogative, 
rather than the result of decisions made by technical specialists in the 
organization. Needless to say, this is an over-simplification, since 
the director necessarily relies considerably upon the advice of experts 
in coming to such a decision, yet the librarians f judgments suggest 
again that the authority structure in libraries is essentially bureau- 
cratic rather than collegial and disciplinary. 

The high ranking of administration as a source of power and an 
avenue of prestige is characteristic of similar occupations where the 
prevailing reward structure usually requires individuals to abandon 
their primary task if they hope to achieve substantial increments of 
pay, power, and prestige. In sociological terms, a displacement of 
values and roles occurs in which craft activities and norms are shifted 
to bureaucratic ones. It seems that the intrinsic nature of work in 
such occupations as nursing, social welfare, lower-school teaching, and 
librarianship is the most decisive factor in this process. Tasks tend 
to he specialized, repetitive, measurable, and subject to evaluation by 
outsiders. As we have seen, library work itself is essentially a col- 
lective operation in which tasks are (and can be) specifically assigned 
by supervisors (70 p< •cent: of librarians and 78 percent of clericals 
indicate that such is the case). Librarians, moreover, do not own the 
buildings, equipment, or books with which they work. Nor do they have 
strong collegial organizat ions which might provide a counterpoise to 
their local bureaucratic dependency. This conclusion, which will be 
discussed in more detail in the following chapter, is based in part upon 
the [act that 53 percent of librarians agree that "a librarian's loyal- 
ties should be with the organization employing him rather than with his 
particular service." Another twenty percent were "undecided." This 
attitude seems to symbolize a "local" bureaucratic orientation. In ef- 
fect, both library work and the occupation lend themselves to hierarchi- 
cal, bureaucratic structuring. 

This condition, in turn, tends to magnify administrative roles and 
values. In comparison with such professions as law and medicine, whose 
members tend to practice cheir craft individually, to control the condi- 
tions under which they deal with clients, and perhaps most significant, 
co practice their skills throughout their carters without being obliged 
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to enter the administrative track to secure exceptional rewards, librar- 
ians are disadvantaged. In effect, in bureaucratic occupations, i.e., 
those in which the work is not carried on under most o2 the conditions 
just outlined, the prestige and emoluments of the p rimary functions tend 
to be strongly challenged, if not surpassed, by secondary bureaucratic 
values and roles. 

Having analysed some of the structural characteristics of the li- 
brary occupation and its organizat ional milieu, we will try to determine 
in the next chapter the values and expectations of people in the field. 

In sum, we are concerned next with the extent to which the prevailing 
structure and procedures of the library field meet the expectations of its 
highly-educated, mainly female, members. 



O 
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Chapter 4 

Occupational Values 



As we have seen, library work and its organization are typically 
bureaucratic. Tasks are specifically assigned; work is performed in 
groups; supervision is close and often critical; authority tends to 
flow down formal, hierarchical channels; 1 administrative roles are 
prestigious; and there is the usual displacement of values from task- 
oriented activities to administrative ones. Given this legal- 
rational system, which is effective in many ways, it is interesting 
to speculate about the personal and career values <± those who work in 
it. Is there generally a nice compatibility between organizational 
structure and personality, or are librarians often frustrated by the 
conditions they experience in the going system? Since occupational 
values are directly related to professionalization, we shall also con- 
sider this question at relevant points. 

We begin with a general over-view of the kinds of values members of 
the occupation seek to express through their work. Occasionally, for 
comparative purposes, we include data on both librarians and clericals, 
as well as information from similar occupations. Our first table pres- 
ents eight typical values; they are ranked from left to right in terms 
of their salience for members of our sample. (See Table 4-1 next page) 

Here, perhaps, is the most dramatic proof that librarians and cler- 
icals share very similar occupational values, in the sense that the over- 
all rankings of each value are quite similar. Only in the somewhat un- 
expected area of "contributing to knowledge" do the values of clericals 
seem out of context. That they rank higher in needs for salary and 
friendship is consistent with earlier evidence about commitment and 
work group identification. 

Here again, the low ranking of friendship-on-the-job needs by 
librarians, in addition to explaining their ambivalence toward their work 
groups, also suggests that many librarians may be more comfortable work- 
ing with books, etc., than interacting with others. The top ranking of 
"being able to do wor that is personally satisfying to me" adds fur- 
ther support to this pioposition. The low ranking of "external" rewards 
such as salary and prestige indicates that librarians tend to place a 
high value on "intrinsic," highly personal gratification. The high 
ranking of "helping people," which at first seems to contervail this 
judgement, may reflect instead a detached service orientation, rather 
more than any personal concern with clients. Psychological research has 
pretty well established the fact that considerable occupational self- 
selection occurs on the basis of personality needs and one suspects that 
librarianship draws into its penumbra a substantial proportion of men 
and women who have what I have called elsewhere an "ambivalent" pattern 
of accommodation to their work environment. This organizational role 
type is marked by great tension between job ideals and experiences. 

The question of sex differences among value preferences seems vital, 
given our earlier comments about the significance of Its largely femi- 
nine work force for the library field. In the main, however, regarding the 
overall ranking of value preferences, there is a great deal of continuity 
between men and women. Within each value certain differences appear which 
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indicate some aspects of the influence of women upon the occupation. 

The following table presents such differences for the various job values, 
for librarians only. 



Table 4-2 Sex differences among selected occupational values 



Developing new programme 
Prestige 

Contributing new knowledge 
Making high salary 
Using new methods 
Friendship -on- job 
lie ping people 
Personally satisfying work 



Proportion ranking "high 1 * 



Male 


Female 


Difference 


58% 


40% 


-187, 


30 


16 


-14 


61 


49 


-12 


30 


20 


-10 


55 


55 




10 


15 


1 5 


64 


72 


1 f! 


88 


91 


s a 



(94) (291) 



Wc saw a moment ago that librarians were characterized by a clear 



preference for " intrinsic" kinds of Job values. The evidt in this 
table indicates that a primary effect of the feminine comp ’ .a is to 
intensify such values. In stark quantitative terms, the ta. that some 
four-fifths of librarians are women, makes such values per ivcly deci 
rslve and decisively pervasive, especially since the men wh * nter the 
field also share them, though with less intensity. 

The distribution has obvious Implications for the ac Nation 

potential of the field, insofar as a receptive work forc< vital 

ingredient in introducing change. Tire essential message table 

tav be: "If automation is to occur, men will probabl * do it." 

'.woof the largest differences occur in the areas of c . J ng new 

knowledge end developing a new programme, both of which gener- 
alized attitude toward innovation. This suggests again si e vast 

majority of librarians, i.o., women, have a tenuous cotird < r to 



change and innovation, ^gar lug modernization, i.e., the introduction 
of new methods, the preferences arc precisely the same, but the fact 
mat a bare majority (55 percent) of both groups rank this value "high 11 
hardly suggests a passionate devotion to automation, systems theory 
and the related Innovations confronting the field. 

The well-documented characterization of librarianship as a "service" 

. ccupation is borne out by these rankings which place "helping people" 
<econd. Widespread awareness of the need for automated change is evident 
in the high ranking of "introducing more modern methods of doing the 
job." The fourth-ranking value, "contribution to knowledge," is again, at 
least partly, a "sci-vice" type of incentive, as is number five, "devel- 
oping a new collection." Our earlier observation about the signifi- 
cance of work groups as instruments of personal tics is strongly chal- 
lenged by the bottom ranking of "developing friendships with people I 
work with." 

In sum, with the possible exception of concern with introducing new 
pnVp methods (which will be analysed in detail in Chapter 5), this hierarchy 
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of values is consonant with time-honoured conclusions regarding member:; 
of the occupation, As Naegele and Stolar found, "ideals of service to the 
point of self-sacrifice are prominent among librarians." This orienta- 
tion moreover, is bifurcated between the librarian's client and his role 
as a guardian of accumulated wisdom. Thus "librarians become represent- 
atives and servants of a certain stream of cultural accomplishment and 
of a special type of social organization." 

It should be added that the "helping" orientation found here is 
equally, if not more, prevelant among other similar occupations. Nurses, 
for example have very strong "service" motivations. As one study con- 
cludes, "love of people and particularly the urge to aid the helpless is 
firmly established as a pervasive motive for nursing and as the greatest 
satisfaction"^ found among its members. 

Social work, too, is characterized by a strong client-oriented, 
service ideology. As one observer maintains, social work "will always 
have an element of the subjective, the personal, and the emotional." 5 
This condition, moreover, is widely recognized as being to some extent 
inapposite to the occupation’ s desire for professionalization. Teachers 
arc similarly selfless in motivational terms. Research on over 3,000 
elementary school teachers, almost all of whom are women, found that 78 
percent chose "intrinsic" rewards such as "knowing I have 'reached 1 
students," compared with only 22 percent who chose "extrinsic" and 
"ancillary" regards, e.g., salary, prestige, and job security. These 
preferences are very similar to those wh have found for female librarians. 
Indeed the figures on prestige and salary are almost identical. Another 
finding in which 60 percent of librarians cited "the chance to realize 
my own interests through my job" as the major satisfaction derived from 
their work, reinforces this conclusion. 

Regarding the special nature of this service incentive, Simpson and 
Simpson note that it is different from the *deal-typical relationship of 
professional to client (as seen, for example, in doctor-patient relations) 
which is impersonal and instrumental. Instead, "the service orientation 
is . . . an emotionally 'dt humanitarian urge to give of oneself, to 
relate in an intensely personal way to the recipient of the service."' 

In such terms, librarians seem to rank somewhere between medical 
doctors and nurses. They do receive muen of their work gratification in 
the response of the client, as contrasted to the satisfaction coning from 
the skill performed. A© one librarian put it, "I like being on the 
information desk, feeling that my mind is so sharp t can Just go and get 
the books immediately to answer people's questions, and seeing the relief 
on their feces as I solve their problems."® Yet, librarians often 
maintain some social distance between themselves and their clients, 
Naturally, this generalization relates to the typical librarian role and 
not to the range of behaviours characteristic of any set of librarians. 
Here, again, the equilibrium reached in any specific interaction between 
these two poles of impersonality and empathy is surely affected by the 
large proportion of women among librarians, which would seem to increase 
the probability of an affective style of accotrrtodation. 




Our data tell us something about this question. When sex is 
controlled, we find the following differences regarding the service 
orientation, as measured by the ,T helping people" item. 

Table 4-3 Sex differences in service orientation among librarians 



Importance 


Male 


Female 


High 


64% 


72% 


Medium 


16 


13 


Low 


20 


15 




(94) 


(291) 



The data reveal a valence that will appear frequently in this 
chapter: the higher preference of women for intrinsic gratifications 

in work, compared with men. 

Closely allied with the individualistic "helping orientation," yet 
more widely diffused is a satisfaction which may be called "social 
utility," Here the source of gratification is the feeling of contrib- 
uting something useful to society viewed collectively. When asked to 
rank the most important satisfaction they received from their work, 30 
percent (the largest single proportion) of librarians chose "the chance 
to do something socially useful through the library." It is important to 
note here that sex was again a significant differentiating factor. In- 
deed, when males are considered alone, "social service" is displaced as 
their first choice (42 percent) by building a new programme. The com- 
parative figures for "social service" were: females 32 percent; males, 

25. The combined total was great enough to make "social service" the 
first choice, followed very closely by "building a new programme." 

Another insight into the career perspectives and general normative 
orientation of our respondents is provided by their responses to a 
single item regarding their total life activities. 



Table 4-4 "What activities 


in your 


life give you 


the most satisfaction? 


Activity 


Librarians 


Clericals 




Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Family 


34% 


50% 


34% 


60% 


Leisure 


24 


24 


34 


19 


Career 


37 


21 


20 


12 


Social-Political 


2 


4 


6 


2 


Religion 


2 


2 


7 


7 




(90) 


(292) 


(109) 


(554) 



Here it seems, we have dramatic evidence that a rather marginal ca- 
reer corrmitment is characteristic of the librarv field, especially among 
female librarians and clericals. This difference, by the way, is one of 
the few in which \r«t two groups diverge significantly. Family activities 
rank first in ..most all such analysis, as is true here, except for male 
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librarians, but the activity most commonly ranked second is career.* Among 
librarians, however, combining men and women, we that career is the second 
most valued activity, but it is strongly challenged by leisure. Here again, 
sex is a very significant intervening variable: Among male librarians, 

career is ranked first, although by a narrow margin over family, 37 percent 
against 34. Female librarians, (N=292) on the other hand, rank family 
first by a wide margin (50 percent), followed by leisure time (24 percent) 
and career with 21 percent. Thus we may say that over 80 percent of 
the library work force give their careers only third priority among their 
life activities. The implications for professionalization are clear. 

The tenuous degree of career commitment revealed here can be 
checked by other evidence regarding motivation and job satisfaction. 
Conceptualizing a career in two stages, the first of which involves 
the decision to enter it and the second one's subsequent experiences in 
the career, ve asked our respondents to indicate their motives for enter- 
ing the field and whether they would make the same decision again. Their 
responses are presented in the next two tables. 

Table 4-5 " What is the main reason you became a librarian ? 11 



In centiv e 

"I just drifted into the field" 32% 

"I have always liked books" 28 

"Always regarded it as a sig- 
nificant field" 26 

"Other" 14 



(371) 

These data indicate that the largest single proportion of librarians 
came into the field without any systematic evaluation or knowledge of its 
potential. Such a basis for career choice is not unconrcion for young men 
and women with liberal 3rts degrees in humanities and social science who 
are not ? in the popular phrase, "trained for anything." The resulting 
occupational perspective is well characterized by the following comments 
of one of our respondents, a bright young Canadian woman, working in a 
special library. "I wooded a good-paying job where I didn't have to spend 
my evenings preparing for Jic next day's work (c.g., teaching), J f $ 
8:30-4:30 and 1 can lock the door behind me and forget it until the next 
morning- -and it pays very well!" 

Turning to the second career stage, the actual job experience of 
those in 1 ibrari anship and their reactions to it, we find the following 
condition: 
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*1 did find, hovever, in a study of British European Airways, a public 
corporation, that its rxecut ive- level employees ranked "leisure" above 
"career." 
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Table 4-6 " If you could do It over again , 
would you choose library work 
as a career ? 

Librarians Clericals 

"Yes" 34% 437, 

"No" 66 57 

(385) (643) 

Fully two-thirds of these librarians would not chose the same ca- 
reer. Clericals for reasons which probably include low job involvement, 
are significantly less alienated from the field. The main drift is 
clear enough, and the main question is what are the major factors 
accounting for this rather marginal identification with the field? 

Some evidence regarding this important question is provided by re- 
sponses to an open-ended item which asked for a detailed explanation of 
their disenchantment with the field. 

Table 4-7 Reasons for disenchantment with a library career 




Librarians 





Male 


Female 


Interested In a new field" 


387. 


417. 


Work too clerical and mechanical 11 


25 


29 


Prestige too low 11 


13 


8 


Work too isolated" 


6 


10 


Low pay" 


- 


4 


Other" 


19 

(16) 


8 

(249) 



The most frequent reason given, "interest in a new field," is not 
very helpful, alth sh it does suggest that library work is not gener- 
ally found to be sui,. Iciently demanding. This conclusion is sustained 
by another finding, namely, that a significant proportion of librar- 
ians (34 percent) do not find their present Job "a real challenge." 

On the problem of low prestige, we saw earlier that librarians did 
not rank their occupation very high in a scale which sought to determine 
their perception of the public's attitude toward the field, A similar 
attitude is shown by their responses to the following Item; "Some observ- 
ers believe that librarians do not receive all the respect they deserve 
from the public. How do you feel about this?" Seventy-three percent 
"agreed," and cited as the najer reason that "the public doesn't really 
honour scholarship and reading . . . which we symbolize." 

These explanations for experienced career disenchantment and the 
rather haphazard career selection and motivation symbolized by the "Just 
drifted into the field" item is punctuated by another negative incentive 
cited by Bryan in her study of public librarians. Sixteen percent of 
her respondents indicated that fear of being able to do well in other 
fields had been their ortn reason for entering llbrarianship,9 
uncertainty with which a library carter is sometimes undertaken is 
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again apparent in data showing that people tend to enter the field at a 
relatively advanced age, often after a year or two of experience in* 
another field . ^ 

The tendencies toward career ambivalence revealed here are sugges- 
tive in two contexts: The capacity of the occupation for change, and 

the extent t:o which the aspirations of librarians for professional 
status are consonant with modal career patterns in the field, the char- 
acter of library work, and its organizational setting. Our rationale 
for going into the well-ploughed field of professional aspirations is 
that it is directly related to the capacity of library science to adapt 
creatively tr he challenge of automation. In some ways, a continuation 
of the fielc traditional definition of and concern with "profession- 
alization" ma> reduce its capacity for needed change, 

"Professionalization 11 of course, has many connotations and cer- 
tainly the concept is very loosely used in North America. As current- 
ly used in library publications the term often has a somewhat re- 
stricted meaning, focussing on the economic and jurisdictional bene- 
fits of professional status for its members.* This "bread-and-butter" 
thrust is clear in the following resolution presented by the Association 
of College and Research Librarians to the ALA in 1969 

Whereas academic librarians must have: 

1. Rank equivalent to other members of the teaching faculty; 

2, Salary equal to that of other members of the teaching faculty; 

3. Sabbatical and other leaves; 

4, Tenure; 

3. Access to grants, fellowships, and research funds; 

6. Responsibilities, for professional duties only; 

7. An adequately supportive non-professional staff; 

8. Appointment and promotion on the basis of individual 
accomplishment and involving peer evaluation; 

9. Grievance a^d appeal procedures available to other 
members of vn? academic comnwnity and involving peer review; 

10, Participation of all librarians in library governance; 

11. Membership in the academic senate of their institutions, 
or othet governing bodies; 

Therefore be it resolved that the Association of College and 

Research libraries and the American Library Association adopt 

as their official policy the support of these standards for all 

academic librarians and professional means, including: 

1. Censure and sanctions (and) 

2, Accreditation of libraries. 

Similarly, Lldred Smith writing about the newly formed California 
Librarians’ Association, says; "There is no question about the growing 



*1 am not, of course, making any judgment about the justice of sucb 
claims, but merely noting their main drift, in the context of current 
library definitions of "professionalization." 



demand on the part of librarians for higher professional standards, 
better status and benefits, and a more prominent role in improving 
library service and collections.” 12 Elizabeth Stone provides a 
broader approach in her research covering 138 librarians: "library 

administrators must develop a place for professional growth. This is 
the only way to retain the staff, satisfied and eager, on a high level 
of professional standards*" 1 ^ Stone is probably correct in concluding 
that outdated attitudes and methods sometimes characterize library 
administrators, but, once again, there is little emphasis upon the 
nature of library work and the attending bureaucratic setting in which 
it occurs, as these relate to professionalization. Delegation, partic- 
ipation, growth, better utilization are all proper objectives, but the 
central question remains, it seems, precisely what kinds of substantive 
tasks exist to be delegated? Do they meet the minimal requirements of 
a profession? Can library administrators, even with the best will in 
the world, provide a challenging work milieu? I, as she finds, a large 
proportion of librarians are seeking such an environment, can their 
aspirations really be fulfilled through library work in a bureaucratic 
arena? 



To some extent, these authors symbolize the traditional orientation 
in the field, which often focuses on the derivative benefits of 
professionalization, without sufficient emphasis upon the operational 
conditions which ultimtely determine whether or not an occupation can 
achieve professional status. The critical matter, in effect, is not 
whether librarians want professionalization, but whether the intrinsic 
character of the work they do and the setting in which they do it have 
the attributes of a profession. 1 ^ 

One by-product of such a definition is a neglect of emerging changes 
in the character and conditions of participation in library science. 

Surely the challenge of automation and its new skill groups cannot be 
best ret by a concern over fringe benefits and increased participation in 
organizational decision-making. Contemporary librarianship must instead, 
if possible, co-opt information science into its own orbit and, if this 
proves impossible y il -rust at least wholeheartedly join the information 
science movement. Thio again is why the values of the field and its 
attending capacity to redefine Its functional contribution are so 
critical. Our conclusion is that necessity here is indeed a virtue, 
since only by some such appreciation of its future can librariansh5p 
hope to secure for itself more of the conditions of a profession, in- 
cluding control of the vital policy matters now emerging in the field, 

The new techniques and their mastery provide a knowledge and a mystique 
that the field has never had and perhaps could not, (by its nature), hope 
to achieve.* 

However, we are anticipating a bit here. At the moment it is better 
to continue with the evidence underlying such conclusions, the litera- 
ture of librarianship establishes beyond doubt its long-standing concern 
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*The implit iwns arc obvious here for the role library schools must 
assume, and the fundamental curriculum changes which must occur. 
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with professionalization. Let us accept this generalization, but re- 
define the question in the context of the essential nature of the field, 
the values of its members, and the setting in which their work is done. 
Otherwise, we face the danger of considering professionalization in a 
vacuum. 

Having considered certain attitudes of librarians, their pervasive 
service orientation, some aspects of their career commitment, and the 
kinds of values they hope to realize through their work, let us now 
turn to other related evidence regarding professionalism. 

In order to provide an overall view of our respondents' status re- 
garding ''professionalism” we built a scale, comprised of five values 
often identified with this variable. Table 4-8 provides the distribution 
for librarians, controlled for age, region, and service area. (See 
Table 4-8 next page). 

Looking across the table at the •'high" level, it is immediately 
apparent that cataloguing and acquisitions have the largest proportion of 
professionally oriented librarians. Within these two settings, public 
librarians have a significantly higher proportion than those in universi- 
ty or special milieux. Administrators in public libraries have the 
smallest proportion, followed by those in circulation in special librar- 
ies . 



These data have implications for the accommodation potential of the 
field. We saw earlier that administrators have the decisive role in 
carrying out change, Vet, ve find here thau administrators rank lowest 
in professionalism, some of whose values are directly related to the 
.'ill and capacity for innovation. 

Regarding regional differences, our analysis of the "high” category 
reveals the following distribution: 



fable 4-9 Re giona l distr i bution of professionalism by type of activity 
• ' Proportion ranking "high " 





Ac qui. sit font 


Administration 


Cataloguing 


Reference 


Atlanta 


127, 


137 


87 


77, 


Boston 


36 


20 


28 


22 


San Irancisco 


22 


30 


27 


25 


Toronto 


30 


37 


36 


46 




on 


(56) 


(110) 


(68) 



Here some dramatic variations appear. Toronto enjoys an impres- 
sive advantage in three of the four services, while Boston has the 
largest proportion of professionally oriented staff in the area of 
acquisitions. Atlanta ranks extremely low in all categories, for reasons 
which may become clearer when ve look in more detail at job satisfaction 
and related values. 

Professionalization is also closely related to the question of 
y change in the sense that change usually requires control of both a given 
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*This scale is made up of five items, as indicated in Appendix A 



sector of knowledge and those certified to practice it. The older pro- 
fessions are an odd admixture of individualism and strong collective 
sentiments, Both the personal internalization of norms of performance 
and strong collegial ties seem to be required. Corollaries of these 
values include a desire for autonomy in owrk, which is to be evaluated 
only by one's peers, and a strong career or task commitment. We have 
seen that commitment is a somewhat precarious value among librarians and 
that, while collegial sentiments may be present, they are not strong 
enough to overcome the control of the librarian at work by the bureau- 
cratic hierarchy. In this general context, the desire of librarians for 
autonomy has direct implications for professionalization and the capac- 
ity for change. By n autonomy 11 we refer to the desire for independence 
in the job setting, for self-realization through one's work, and for 
the chance to use one's initiative. 

A single item which aims directly at these values asks, "How impor- 
tant is it to you in your work to have freedom to catry out your own 
ideas: to have a chance for originality and initiative?" The following 
table presents the responses: 

Table 4-10 Desire for autonomy i n work among librarians 

Importance Male Female 



Clearly, the great majority of librarians express a desire to v;ork 
independently and use their own initiative in the work-place, While a 
significantly higher proportion of males are found at the "utmost" level, 
certainly both groups seou to share this corariitment strongly. Neverthe- 
less, in the face of the marginal career commitment seen earlier, one 
wonders how deep-seated is value Is. 

It sectrs important to be aware, in the most applied sense, of these 
kinds of differentiations, since we are dealing with the potential agents 
of change and professionalization in the field. We noted earlier, for 
example, that class status seemed an important determinant of desire 
for autonomy. Here, vc see that there is indeed a positive relation. 
Again, the well established fact that women tend to be somewhat less 
concerned with autonomy at work is evident. The natural tendency to 
temper one's career claims with experience may also be at work. 

Certainly, in view of the strong desire for autonomy indicated in 
Table 4-11, it seems useful to determine the extent to which librarians 
feel they are achieving a satisfactory degree of self-realization through 
their work role. This has been done by preparing a "self-actualization" 
scale, comprised of five Items dealing with such questions as the extent 
to which respondents find their work challenging and the opportunity it 
provides to develop their skills and prepare for a better Job. The range 
of values appears below, (See Table A-ll on next page). 



Utmost 

Considerable 
hitt 1 e 
No opinion 



40% 

55 

4 

1 




(95) (296) 
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Here, with a few notable exceptions, we find substantial evidence 
that feelings of self-realization through their work roles are generally 
marginal among librarians, and especially among men and women in cata- 
loguing and reference. The most extreme case is found among librarians 
in cataloguing, where regardless of the type of library setting, only 
about 5 percent rank "high" in self-actualization. The most deviant 
case is also found in cataloguing, in public libraries where fully 
46 percent rank themselves "low." Considerable disenchantment is also found 
among thooe doing reference work in public libraries. That the refer- 
ence librarian's role is not always a happy one is also indicated by the 
low proportion (9 percent) of them in special libraries who find their 
work maximally challenging and promising in terras of career advancement. 
Further analysis indicates that fully 95 percent of those reference 
librarians in public libraries who rank "low" (i.e., 35 percent) on 
aol f-actuali zntion are women in the Toronto area, ranging across all ag<; 
groups . 

The highest ranking is found among those in administration in 
university libraries, almost one-third of whom rank "high" on this vari- 
able. A closer look at this group indicates that the largest propor- 
tion (AO percent) are in the Boston area, followed by San Francisco, 

Toronto, and Atlanta. However, the sub-sample here is quite small 
(N“15), so it seems best to combine the "medium high" with the "high" 
category giving us an N of 38. This changes the distribution somewhat : 
Boston remains first with 39 percent, while Toronto displaces San 
Francisco, 32 percent v. 24. 

We turn next , to the question of professionalism. A fundamental 
attribute of prof essional ism, mentioned earlier, Is a strong sense of 
ta.sk commitment. In effect, personal gratification in work is less 
concerned with subjective values such as the appreciation of the client 
for the service he has received or pleasant personal relations with bin 
than with an internalized pride in having done one's wort. well. The 
•alienee of ibis orientation is tapped In Table 4-12 by a scale com- 
prising three items. 



Table 4-12 Task-orientation 


among librarians* 


High 


507, 


Medium 


26 


Low 


25 



(38A) 



*Thc scale items are: "Introducing more modern methods;" "Being in a 

position to make a contribution to knowledge;" "Having a chance to build 
a new programme or collection." 



This table itdlcatcs that task-orientation is "high" i.e., either 
"indispensable" or "extremely important," among half of our respondents. 

On the other hand, one-quarter rank low, which seens dysfunctional for 
the development of a strong collective professional orientation in the 
q field. In general, however, ve have here a fairly positive valence to- 
ward professlonli^aMon and, putatively, the conditions which foster change. 
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Reference-group theory has proved useful in isolating certain role 
types in organizations. The concept of "locals’* and "cosmopolitans" has 
been developed to characterize two discrete role types. ^ n Locals"are 
those members of organizations whose reference orientation is essentially 
"bureaucrat ic," in that it is directed toward the organization in which 
one works, as contrasted to one’s task or profession. This type has 
been found to be more loyal, more rule-oriented, less research-oriented 
and less mobile than his "cosmopolitan" opposite. In the immediate 
context the important point is that "locals" tend to reflect bureau- 
cratic norms whereas "cosmopolitans" tend to symbolize professional 
values. Some insight into the orientations of librarians is provid- 
ed by an item measuring one of these dimensions, i.e., the focus of 
an individual’s loyalty. 

Table 4-13 " A librarian’s loyalties should be with the organization 
employing him rather than with his particular service. ’ * 





Hale 


Female 


Agree 


27% 


37% 


Undecided 


21 


21 


Disagree 


52 


43 




(82) 


(253) 



It is clear from these data that only about one-third of our 
respondents are "locals," in the terns set down above. If anything, 
the data suggest a restrained preference for cosmopolitan values, as 
measured by this single Indicator. The rather significant proportion 
of "undecideds" suggests that the item might have been puzzling to some, 
but it also indicates considerable ambivalence about the cosmopolitan 
role, here again, it seemed worth asking about the distribution of this 
value, especially among men, who often play administrative roles and who 
have been found elsewhere to move from one job to another in order to 
advance their careers. 6 As expected, men prove to be less likely to 
agree than women. Regarding differences between those in administrative 
roles and their technical service co-workers, we find the expected 
difference: only 11 percent of the administrators (N=135) agree, com- 
pared with 26 percent of those in other roles (N=252). 

A second relevant item concerns the source of the librarian’s 
stimulation in his work role. Here again, the local-cosmopolitan dichot- 
omy is useful. It will be recalled that the cosmopolitan type has an 
"external," disciplinary orientation, compared with the "internal," 
organizational focus of a local. The following item measures this 
dimension: 
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Table 4*14 "From which three 


sources do you obtain 


the greater part 


of 


vour intellectual and professional 


stiinulal ion?" 






First choice Second choice Third choice 


Colleagues in library 
Professional library books 


32% 


20% 


25% 


and journals 
Professions outside the 


20 


30 


24 


library field 


13 


22 


22 


Immediate supervisor 


12 


14 


11 


Director of the library 


7 


8 


7 


Clients 


6 


- 


- 


Division head 


5 


3 


5 


Others 


5 


4 


4 




(370) 


(294) 


(255) 



Here the preferred orientation is toward the "local" end of 
the continuum, i.e., toward immediate colleagues, A true cosmopolitan, 
one suspects, would have made "professional books or journals" in the 
library field his first choice. This choice, it should be added, would 
also reflect an orientation toward which leaders in the field tend to 
gravitate. ^ Here again, librarians compare rather closely with social 
workers, who when asked the same question responded as follows: 71 percent 

(compared with the "first choices" of 62 percent of our sample) chose 
sources inside the organization . ^ One consequence, found in both 
settings, is that criticism of the organization and the occupation is 
likely to be muted by this "local" orientation. On the other hand, those 
aspects of library organization, committee work and community service, 
which are necessary elements in a successful programme, would benefit 
from this home-guard role set. 

Participation and the reasons for it in library meetings provide 
another useful index of professionalism, which is in turn closely 
identified with cosmopolitanism. It is, one supposes, generally true 
that on the whole those who attend such meetings are probably somewhat 
more committed to their t rid than those who do not. The critical 
point, of course, is why one attends, as shown in the next table. Admin- 
istrators are separated for comparative purposes. 



Table 4-15 Participation in library meetings and the main reason why 



Incentive 


Librarians 


Administrators 


"To learn more about my service" 


37% 


50% 


"To make new contacts" 


26 


26 


"To see old friends" 


5 


7 


"To please my director" 


1 


- 


"To find a job" 


.5 


2 


"I rarely attend such meetings" 


31 


15 


78 


(247) 


(135) 



O 
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Here we find a professional incentive ranking first, followed not 
very closely by a rather mixed personal and career motive. It is not sur- 
prising that administrators include a significantly higher proportion who 
attend such meetings, given their somewhat greater cosmopolitan career 
orientation. The overall rate of participation seems quite high, since 
only about one-quarter of all librarians "rarely attend," In some 
associations attendance by one-quarter of the membership is regarded as 
fulsome. Comparison with a similar occupational group, high school 
teachers (N=803) reveals a similar incentive for associational activities. 
Although the item used was not identical, since it asked why respondents 
belonged to their association rather than why they attended it, it is 
interesting that almost the same proportion, 39 v. 37 percent, indicated 
that the primary reason was "to be exposed to professional literature and 

ideas. "19 

One facet of these findings seems atypical. While I know of no 
research findings, in many academic fields, regional and annual meetings 
have a placement function; indeed, they are commonly referred to as 
"slavemarkets." Among librarians, however, we find that only about one 
percent include this incentive. Perhaps those in the field will be able 
to explain this rather surprising finding. 

Clericals, by the way, attend meetings for the same reasons as their 
co-workers. This underscores'* a fact that has appeared again and again: 
the occupational values of the two groups are often very similar. This 
is particularly apparent in their shared preference rankings for many 
occupational values. When differences occur, they are usually found 
within a given value. We did not inquire into the reasons why, since this 
isomorphism was unanticipated, but one suspects that some rather effective 
career socialization is going on, including that at work, in which many 
clericals may accept librarians as appropriate role models. Since turn- 
over is heavy among clericals, who are often young wives or students 
doing part-time work (35 percent of our clerical sample is in the 15-24 
age category and 50 percent is under 29), this confluence of values 
seems all the more striking. 

Regarding the - occupational values of librarians as these relate to 
professionalixm, it is clear from these data that the situation is ambi- 
guous. In such vital matters as career choice job commitment, and 
local-cosmopolitanism, most members of our samf ie exhibit values that 
seem more characteristic of bureauctratic, semi-professional occupations 
than of those usually regarded as professional. Yet, in terms of de- 
sire for autonomy at work, participation in annual meetings, and to a 
somewhat lesser extent, task-orientation, most of them express values 
often identified with professional types of work. On balance, and 
especially when the going bureaucratic organization of tasks and 
hierarchical patterns of decision-making in libraries are considered, 
both the aspirations for and the reality of professionalization seem 
rather precarious. Many librarians, like other "service" occupations, 
including university professors, are caught in the modern dilemma 
whereby prof esionally-oriented individuals must often spend their work 
lives in a bureaucratic milieu . ^ 
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being achieved. One obvious measure is the extent of job satisfaction 
among our respondents. If the disparity between their expectations and 
their experience is substantial, it should be manifested in several v. T ays, 
including straight responses to typical job satisfaction items and 
disenchantment with certain conditions of library work. 

We begin with a classical test of job satisfaction, the use of an 
item positing an hypothetical situation which permits the respondent, 
in effect, to make a new career choice. It will be recalled that two- 
thirds of the librarian sample indicated (Tables 4-7 and 4-8) that they 
would not choose the same career again. 

A move valid test of job satisfaction is provided by a scale 
composed of five items covering various facets or library work. The 
data are presented separately for service area and type of library. 

(Sec Table 4-16 next page). 

Tiie generalization here is that librarians, regardless of service, 
experience only a "middling" to "low* 1 degree of satisfaction with their 
work. Across the board, with only one exception (administrators in pub- 
lic settings, the proportions at the "low" end of the scale far exceed 
those at the "high" end. Some significant variations do occur: once 
again, those in cataloguing tend to be relatively less satisfied than 
those in other services. Looking, for example, at only the "high" and 
"medium high" categories, one finds that cataloguing has by far the 
smallest proportion of satisfied librarians, i.e., only 8 percent, com 
pared with the next closest service, reference, which has a total of 34 
percent in these two categories. Still the largest single proportion 
of librarians ranking themselves "low" is found in acquisitions in 
university libraries. Almost half of this group is in the Boston area, 
with San Francisco and Toronto sharing the remainder just about equally. 

The extent to which librarians are atypical in this regard is 
suggested by Table 4-17, which presents comparative job satisfaction 
rat^s from a national survey of various occupational categories. In this 
context, it is clear th«; librarians rank closer to clerical, sales, and 
skilled worker occupations than to professional and technical workers 
with whom they compare more closely in terms of education and social 
class. The data indicate that ego (intrinsic) gratifications are the 
major quality in determining job satisfaction. This is why some "service" 
occupations, with their intense personal rewards, tend to have highly 
satisfied members. It will be recalled that the chance to serve the 
public (i.e., "helping clients") through one's work role was the job 
value ranked second by most librarians. This being so, one wr Id expect 
them to have a higher level of job satisfaction that found here. 

At the same time, librarians also differ from some similar occupa- 
tions. Harmon Zeigler, for example, found that 45 percent of a sample 
of over 800 high-school teachers would choose their career again. An 
interesting fact, which may help explain the total rate of satisfaction 
found among our respondents, is that women teachers had a much higher 
rate of job satisfaction than men, 55 percent against only 33. When 
we check our data for a comparison, (using the same single item) we also 
find a difference, but in the other direction! Whereas 33 percent of 
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women librarians would choose library work again, 38 percent of men feel 
the same. 

Some of the reasons for this marginal rate of job satisfaction were 
presented earlier, mainly that librarians had either developed new 
occupational interests (39 percent) found the work too clerical and 
mechanical (27 percent), the prestige too low (11 percent), or the job 
role too isolated (8 percent)* We now turn to some other possible 
reasons for disenchantment with the library career. Although the major- 
ity of individuals at work may not shai’e this value, it seems that the 
more ambitious and productive members of many occupations tend to prefer 
that their performance be evaluated and that rewards and sanctions be 
distributed accordingly. Such a point of view is usually thought to 
be most characteristic of the professions, which are more "individualized" 
insofar as standards, income, prestige, and autonomy- at -work are concerned 
In sociological terms, "univcrsalistic" (objective) standards of recruit- 
ment and promotion are governing, and differential rewards are patently 
legitimated. Highly collectivized occupations , on the contrary, tend to 
prefer a more "egalitarian" or "particularistic 11 system of rewards. The 
mild cynicism with which school-teachers regard merit increases is germane 
A related preference which characterizes "individualized" occupations 
is the expectation that a promotion ladder is available to those who 
perforin satisfactorily. Our survey includes items which measure these 
two important occupational conditons. We turn first to performance 
standards . 

Table 4-18 "S ome observers believe libraries do not have explicit 

standar d s for measuring the productivity and effectivenes s 
o f staff . How do you feel about this ? 





Male 


Female 


Strongly agree 


26% 


18% 


Agree 


53 


61 


Disagree 


18 


20 


Strongly disagree 


3 


1 




(95) 


(287) 



Since fully 80 percent of the sample "agrees" with the general- 
ization, we may conclude that a lack of patent standards is one of 
the underlying causes of discontent. On the other hand, it is of 
course possible that librarians may actually approve of this situa- 
tion. We will try to clarify this ambiguity in a moment. 

Turning to the second variable which may explain part of the 
marginal satisfaction exhibited by librarians, we find the following 
distribution: 



^"Others" account for the remaining 15 percent. 
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^Adapted from G. Gurin, et.al . , America Views Her Mental Health (New York: Basic Books, 1960) pp„ 159 

and 163 



Table 4-19 M A comm on judgment about library vork is that no career ladder 
exists which enables one If he works hard and well, to mo ve 
up to more rewarding positions. How do you feel about this 
judgment? 11 





Administrators 


Male 


Female 


Agree strongly 


39% 


16% 


97 , 


Agree 


49 


29 


30 


Undecided 


8 


12 


16 


Disagree 


5 


35 


41 


Disagree strongly 




9 


3 




(134) 


(94) 


(286) 



Here, rather surprisingly, we find that those in administrative 
roles, which often provide the major avenue of mobility in bureau- 
cratic settings, are far more critical regarding advancement opportu- 
nities than librarians in technical services. Among the latter, 
aLthough the difference is not large, men are likely to be more 
critical then women. The fairly common practice in librarianship of 
not promoting from within for the top position of director is no doubt 
at work here, as is the much more common tendency to exclude women 
from higher administrative positions. This condition, however, is 
either widely tolerated or not generally perceived as highly discriminatory 
by women librarians, since the largest proportion of them ‘'disagree 11 or 
are "undecided" with the generalization. Perhaps the proposition, 
mentioned earlier, that career mobility is less salient for women than 
for men is reflected in this distribution. 

We have another bit of evidence that enables us to test the prop- 
osition chat librarians have a "universalistic" perception of the 
bases of career mobility. Our respondents were asked to respond to 
the following generalization; 

Table 4-20 " Which two q ualities do you think really get a young person 
ahead the IT <f test today ?" 





Male 


Female 


Brains 


28% 


41% 


Pleasing personality 


25 


21 


Being a good politician 


24 


19 


Knowing the right people 


17 


15 


Good luck 


4 


2 


Hard work 


2 


3 




(93) 


(290) 


The main drift of the evidence strongly 


supports the 


conclusion that 



librarians have very mixed values concerning the bases of mobility in 
their craft. There is, indeed, a dominant opinion among women that 
“brains," surely a universalistic criterion, are the major element in 
success. Hen, too, rank "brains" at the top, but by a very narrow margin 
over a "pleasing personality." From this point onward, however, the 



choices seem to reflect a rather cynical view, symbolized by the unhappy 
conclusion that n hard work” is the least relevant factor in career 
mobility. 



One other item bears upon this question, regarding the criteria 
which librarians would choose "if they were determining promotions." 
Table 4-21 presents the distribution. 



Table 4-21 Preferred promotional criteria of librarians 





Male 


Female 


Administrators 


Technical competence 


67% 


55% 


28% 


Interpersonal skill 


21 


24 


52 


Combination of l)and 2) 


9 


17 


16 


Seniority 


2 


1 


2 


"Connections" 


-- 






Competing offers 


1 


3 


3 




(91) 


(285) 


(134) 



These data strongly indicate that, ideally, most librarians prefer 
universalistic criteria of promotion, but that their work experience 
has convinced most of them that such are not the going currency. Note, 
for example, that whereas "knowing the right people" and "being a good 
politician" (i.e., "connections") received a combined total of 37 percent 
of the attributions in Table 4-20, they received non in the present 
distribution. That women are somewhat more "personal," i.e., less 
universalistic, in their work orientation is suggested by the signifi- 
cantly lower score they assign to technical expertise. At the same 
time, it is noteworthy that administrators place the least emphasis 
upon technical competence (28 percent) and the most upon inter- 
personal skill (52 percent). This no doubt reflects their own 
administrative experience, whereby one tends to use his technical 
skill less as he moves upward in the bureaucratic hierarchy. 

It seems both useful and proper to conclude this survey of career 
ambivalence with a prescription for improvement. Perhaps v;e can do no 
better than present the recommendations proposed by the group itself: 

Table 4-22 " In your opinion, which of th e following would do the most 
to improve the quality and prestige of librarianship? 1 1 

Librarians 



"Increase salaries" 


Male 

40% 


Female 

30% 


"Improve library schools" 


25 


30 


"Attract better recruits" 


20 


24 


"Clearer distinction between prof, 
and clerical work" 


11 


11 


"Increase education quals. 
for librarians" 


. 4 


4 




(92) 


(289) 




That economic incentives are regarded as decisive is clear, although 
once again women are less sanguine about their efficacy. It is inter- 
esting that administrators (44 percent) share the belief that higher 
salaries are essential for improvement of the field. A wise appreciation 
of the task and obligation facing library education is also apparent in 
the high ranking of this value. On the other hand, the relatively low 
emphasis upon the nature of library work and distinctions among those 
who practice it is probably unfortunate, in the context of profession- 
alization. 

This survey of the occupational values of librarians provides us 
several generalizations about the field, subject to any limitations of 
our sample, which may be unrepresentative in some cases. A basic finding 
is that librarians have a typical "service" orientation to their work 
role. Self-realization through their work is ranked first among pre- 
ferred job values, but the remaining choices deal with such intrinsic 
values as "helping people /'"contributing to knowledge," "building a 
new collection," and" introducing new methods." "Extrinsic" 
gratifications such as .prestige and income are much less salient. 

In all these contexts, even though overall ranking s are similar, there 
are some sex differences. Women, generally, have a higher valence to- 
ward intrinsic rewards, with a lesser tropism toward such "hard" values 
as prestige and income. 

Job commitment is found to be generally marginal, with family and 
leisure preceding or matching career satisfactions, except among male 
librarians for whom career was a second priority. Incentives for 
entering the field arc mixed, with the largest proportion (one-third) 
"jus:: drifting into the field." This negative incentive, however, is 
followed rather closely by an affection for books and an appreciation of 
librarianship as a significant field. 

The results of such perceptions and motivations are as expected; 
some two-thirds of our librarian sample, plus 57 percent of the clerical 
group would not choose the same career again. The two main reasons 
given by librarians are interest in a new field" (38 percent) and "work 
too clerical and mechanical" (25 percent). 

Attitudes and value preferences of librarians toward professional- 
ization are found to be rather high, as measured by a "professionalism 
scale." Variations occur among types of service, with those in cata- 
loguing and acquisitions in public libraries ranking highest (79 and 
64 percent respectively) on this dimension. On the other hand, ad- 
ministrators in public libraries are found to have the smallest pro- 
portion of respondents ranking "high" (39 percent). Some regional 
differences appear: across the various technical areas, Toronto 

librarians score highest (37 percent) with those in reference (46 
percent) significantly higher than the other services and, sur- 
prisingly, almost twice as high as those in the same service in other 
areas. Boston and San Francisco rank next, with averages of 27 and 
26 percent respectively. 

That professionalism is a fairly salient variable is also seen in 
the fact that about half of the librarians exhibit a "cosmopolitan" 



orientation toward their work and enjoy attending meetings and profes- 
sional journals and books as an important, although not their first 
source of intellectual and craft stimulation. 

When we turn to ,r 3elf-actualization" through work, the high rankings 
found in professionalism decline sharply, especially among those in 
cataloguing and reference in public libraries and university libraries, 
where only 4 percent of respondents rank "high." Administrators, on the 
other hand, rank highest on this dimension by a significant margin, and 
particularly in University settings. 

This marginal career position is documented further by the librar- 
ians' rankings of a 1f job satisfaction" scale. The largest proportion 
of the sample falls in the middle to low portion of the scale. Once 
again, those in cataloguing and acquisitions, regardless of type of 
library, tend to rank lowest, along with (somewhat surprisingly in 
view of their high position on "self-actualization") administrators 
in special libraries. Compared with a national cross-section of 
occupations, this library sample does not rank as high as those in r 
related fields. 

Specific reasons for this condition include 1) the lact of patent 
objective criteria for evaluating performance, 2) the felt absence of a 
career ladder in the field, and 3) some tension between their ideal 
bases of promotion and going norms. Some variations appear with 
administrators, for example, placing somewhat more weight upon inter- 
personal skills and less on technical competence, compared with those 
in technical service roles. 

From their feeling that the public often fails to grant them 
adequate prestige, and occasional discontents with certain specific 
aspects of their work such as close supervision and lack of objective 
means of evaluating their work, it is clear that the vast majority 
of librarians are somewhat less than satisfied with their work and work- 
place. This condition, however, has some functional implications for 
change and professionalization in the sense that dissatisfied occupations 
are probably more likely to possess and displace the energy required to 
achieve and maintain the conditions which historically have characterized 
the older professions. It will be recalled that Everett Hagen's central 
formulation about the origins of change held that innovators come from 
strata which have suffered status and prestige deprivation. The present 
ferment and ambivalence revealed in this chapter may provide the energy 
and discipline required for the acceptance of innovations in the field. 

In this context, pervasive discontent may be a more useful condition that 
a high level of satisfaction. 
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Chapter 5 



The Accommodation Potential 



We can now turn to the central question of this study, the capacity 
of those in the library field to make a creative accommodation to the 
pervasive automation that seems likely to occur in conventional libraries. 
Our assumption here is that quantitative problems, including cost and the 
design of appropriate systems, will be solved in the near future, and 
that a major barrier to accommodation will be socio-psychological . More- 
over, even if the vital problem of cost persists, such human and cultural 
variables will remain decisive. This conclusion is based in part upon 
the historical course of technological innovation, and also upon contem- 
porary experience where the anxiety and traditionalism of workers have 
often blunted and sometimes blocked, the thrust of technical change.^ 

For such reasons, we shall look closely at the attitudes of librarians 
toward change, with particular emphasis upon those in administrative 
roles, who, as we saw earlier, are the major agents of innovation.* 

Before turning to the data, it seems useful to restate briefly some 
of the major theoretical formulations which provide the general framework 
for our findings. We noted in Chapter One that the concepts and language 
of social change and economic development seemed especially useful for this 
purpose. A central concept is "traditionalism, 11 which is generally used 
to characterize the soclo-technic status of poorer (i.e., so-called 
"developing") nations. Even though the Intensity ol this condition obvi- 
ously varies greatly over space and time, even among industrialized 
Western Societies, it seems fair to assume that most conventional libraries 
in North America may be called "traditional," in terns of their technical 
apparatus, authority stucture , and the values of their librarians, most 
of whom were educated in humanities and social science and for whom, one 
often finds, their subsequent training in librarian9hip constitutes a 
rather anomalous technical patina. If this assumption is valid, the concept 
of traditionalism becomes a useful concept in the present context. 

Another useful concept is that of an "entrepreneurial-innovative" 
personality type and * ;s analytical opposite, an "authoritarian" type. In 
Everett Hagen's formulation, it will be recalled, innovative types, who 
tend to appear more frequently in industrialized societies, "feel a personal 
responsibility to transform the world."2 Their perception of the world is 
often coloured by anxiety and the reduction of this unpleasant burden is 
sought through intense activity and achievement. Such types, moreover, are 
often the proJuct of families which have suffered downward mobility, a 
dislocation which they mediate by a rejection of traditional values and by 
a search for new social arrangements. 

This general formulation of the origin and motives of the innovative 
type also seems apposite to David McClelland's conception of an entrepre- 
neurial type who is motivated by an "achievement ethic." A high toler- 
ation for moderate uncertainty; a preference for new ways of doing things; 
considerable ambiguity toward highly structured, bureaucratic 
procedures; and a great need for a sense of personal achievement 
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* On the other hand, it seems many of our respondents believe that com- 
puter salesmen are the major architects of change in the library field. 
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through his work--these are characteristic values of this type. The 
achievement motive is a crucial element in innovation and economic 
development, as McClelland docuemnts by a great deal of empirical data.** 

Many items in the present study attempt to measure librarians 
along some of these dimensions. In the main, we can only deal generally 
with them, however, since it is hard to be sure that our indicators (the 
items used, for example, to define the "acceptance of change" evoke 
precisely the attitudes and behaviours incorporated in such theoretical 
constructs as "innovative" types, "anxiety," and "attitudes toward 
authority." Our finidngs must therefore be regarded as suggestive, rather 
than conclusive. Such "slippage" between concepts and the empirical 
indexes we use to measure them is of course a built-in problem of all 
research of the kind presented here. And, indeed, such is a general 
problem of all communication, as the nuances of analytic-philosophy 
Indicate. 

Having stated these caveats, we can now turn to the data. It seems 
useful to determine first the extent to which respondents perceive their 
organizations as being traditional. Is the behaviour of a substantial 
proportion of them motivated by the perception that their organizations 
might require change? 

Table 5-1 Distribution of respondents 1 libraries on 
traditional-innovative scale* 



Librarians 





Male 


Female 


Innovative 


307. 


307. 


Intermediate 


46 


54 


Highly traditional 


24 


17 




(93) 


(288) 



*This table is bas^d upon responses to the following item: "Most 

organizations can be placed on a rotigh scale ranging from traditional 
to innovative in terms of their response to technological change. How 
would you rate your own library in this regard?" 

Here, it seems, librarians tend to perceive their own setting, pre- 
sumably as compared with others, as being generally fairly receptive to 
automation and othe~ current innovations. Only one-fifth regard their 
organization as "highly traditional," Males are obviously more "critical"* 
than females but both agree regarding the over-all proportion of 
"innovative" libraries. As usual we would expect to find son.e differences 
among the four metro regions, a subject to which we turn next: 



^"Critical" is in quotation marks to suggest that it is an open question as 
to whether respondents deplore or favour any of the three possible conditions. 



Table 5-2 Traditional- Innovative scale, by metropolitan region 



Atlanta 



Innovative 


31% 


Intermediate 


50 


Highly traditional 


19 




(49) 



Boston 


San Francisco 


Toronto 


31% 


25% 


33% 


52 


51 


54 


17 


24 


14 


(81) 


025) 


(126) 



A significantly higher proportion of San Francisco respondents per- 
ceive their libraries as being traditional, compared with those in other 
areas. Our intuitive feeling, however, is that the area contains the 
extremes at both ends of the scale, but that the substantially larger 
proportion of respondents from its public and university settings tends 
to obscure the innovative potential of the special libraries in the Bay 
area. Toronto, on the other hand, ranks highest, by a very small margin, 
at the " innovative” end of the scale. 

Next, it nay be useful to determine any differences existing among 
types of libraries in this regard. Our observations in the field lead us 
to assume that special libraries would rank significantly higher on per- 
ceived innovation than public, with university libraries being least 
innovative. The data in the next table enable us to check this hypothesis, 
using our entire sample. 

Table 5-3 Traditional-innovative scale, by type of library 



Public University Special 



Innovative 


32% 


20% 


36% 


Intermediate 


55 


60 


52 


Highly traditional 


13 


20 


12 




(329) 


(494) 


(166) 



Looking at the "innovative" end of the scale, we do find the expected 
distribution. Special libraries are indeed most innovative, but the gap 
between them and public types is not nearly as wide as assumed. 

University libraries, however, are significantly more traditional than the 
other two types, for reasons which, we suspect, include the "genteel 
scholar" self image of some directors mentioned earlier. 

The data in the preceding tables are subject to several interpre- 
tations, including the possibility that some ego- involvement is at work 
among those who define their organization as "innovative." Given the 
current ferment in librarianship, this Is probably a highly valued appre- 
ciation. Conceivably, too, librarians and clericals may misperceive 
their own organization, assuming it to be more (or less) innovative than 
it really is. We tend to discount the latter possibility somewhat, how- 
ever, since their global ranking of special libraries as most innovative, 
with public next, and university third, accords nicely with the impressions 
we received during the study. Since neither they nor we have any absolute 
standard with which to differentiate the rankings concerning the relative 
degree of traditionalism-innovatisra of libraries, perhaps we would be 
vLC veil-advised to accept them as a useful, if imprecise, generalization. 
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Among the variables mentioned earlier as a useful construct in 
gauging an occupation's capacity for change was the extent to which its 
members possessed certain attitudes grossly described as "innovative," 
as opposed to those characterized as "authoritarian." This hypothesis, 
advanced among others by Gunnar Myrdal and Everett Hagen holds in 
general that the social structures of poor or "developing" nations tend 
to produce a substantial proportion of "authoritarian" personality 
types, whose perceptions of life, time, and change are often innapposite 
to social and economic innovation. ^ Such variables would include a 
patriarchal and/or tribal family structure in which authority tends to 
be largely in the hands of fathers or elders whose domination tends to 
inhibit creative experimentation and self-reliance on the part of child- 
ren. This pattern of socialization tends to produce adults whose high 
security needs preclude the rise of att entrepreneurial class which might 
provide leadership in economic development. 

In Weberian terms, the primary basis of authority in such regimes 
is tra ditional , resting upon conceptions of time and the universe as 
being essentially changeless. The whole social and intellectual system 
heavily freighted vith the culture of the past, is strongly oriented to- 
ward the status quo. In such milieux, a pervasive fatalism, often well- 
founded, manifests itself as a self-fulfilling prophecy. The vital point 
is that the barriers to change are essentially cultural and intellectual. 
As American experience in technical assistance often shows, the physical 
and mechanical Instruments of change can only with great difficulty over- 
come such deep-seated social and institutional resistances to their 
successful introduction. There are, indeed, many instances of projects 
being abandoned once the foreign experts have gone. 

In this general context, we turn to certain personal attitudes and 
behaviours of librarians in an attempt to provide some insight into the 
occupation's potential for change. Let us begin with their responses to 
an item which asks which two of a list of statements concerning life and 
work is , in their judgment, most characteristic of librarians they have 
known: It is important to set these responses in the context of 

McClelland's thesis that "interpreneurial," change-oriented types prefer 
unstructured situations and a moderate degree of uncertainty. Since male 
and female rankings and frequencies within them are virtually i^ntlcal, 

1 have combined them. 

Table 5-4 Dominant values attributed by librarians to other librarians 

First 

"It is important to be orderly if one is to 447. 

be efficient and productive" 

Second 

"Achieving something on one's own is one of 23 

the best pleasures we have" 

(351) 

The "it i s important to be orderly" Item chosen "first" by 44 per- 
cent of the sample, was virtually unchallenged; not only were the re- 
maining "first" responses widely scattered, but the second and largest 



single one was endorsed by only 11 percent of the librarians. Regard- 
ing the potential for change, this is not a very inspiring preference. 
Indeed, the item chosen first is a typical bureaucratic, system- 
oriented perspective, contrasted for example with one u innovative" 
alternative, selected as a first choice by only 8 percent of the sample, 
which stated, "Man is able to manipulate and control his environment as 
he wishes, 11 

The second choice, "achieving something on one's own," is much more 
positive and attests to the desire to assume responsibility and to act 
independently, which are critical attributes of a change-oriented indi- 
vidual. This choice, moreover, is followed (with 19 percent) by per- 
haps the most iconoclastic alternative in the entire set, "to get 
things done, you have to take risks even if others might disapprove." 

Finally, we present variations on this theme according to library 
type, as shown in the following table, including librarian and clericals 



Table 5-5 Dominant values attributed to other lib ra rians 
by type of library 







Proportion ranking 


First 


Public 


University 


Special 


"Important to be orderly" 


32% 


47% 


37% 


Second 

"Achieving something on one's own" 


21 


21 


27 




(329) 


(506) 


(167) 



The distribution reinforces our earlier finding that university li- 
braries are the most traditional among our set, and that the potential 
for accommodation with which we are concerned is most precarious there. 
Although it i s inconsistent with their ranking on the First value, it is 
not unexpected to fin 1 special librarians ranking highest on the Second, 
"innovatlvely-orientcd 1 value. 

Another value attributed to innovative types is the need for a 
sense of personal achievement through one's work role. Apparently, this 
preference co-exists with the desire"to transform the world" which Hagen 
also found among such types. It is clear from Table 5-5 that this is a 
widely-held need among our respondents, even though it ranks a rather 
poor second to the generalized need for order as their fit 9 t priority. 
Using another item concerning job satisfactions, which seems to tap a 
similar need, we can learn something more about the distribution of 
the "personal achievement" incentive among librarians; 
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Table 5-6 



" Here is a list of satisfactions you may get from your job . 
Please rank three in order of their Importance to you ." 





Male 


Female 


First 

"Chance to realize own interests through 






my job" 


597, 


53% 


Second 

"Chance to educate myself through 






my work" 


14 


26 


Third 

"Earning a living" 


10 


9 




(88) 


(281) 



^Columns do not total 100 because only three of seven possible re- 
sponses (including prestige, long vacations, chance to move geographi- 
cally, and to get an administrative post) are presented here* 



Clearly, the desire for a sense of personal achievement is widely 
held among librarians as a job value. However, the ingredients upon 
which this value depends for sustenance seem much more intrinsic that the 
kinds of motives Hagen and McClelland found to be associated with inno- 
vation. The modal needs of librarians, as shown by our earlier data on 
their ranking of ideal Job values (Table 4-1) are more likely to be medi- 
ated by highly personal and subjective gratifications than by program- 
matic achievements which require "executive" motives and skills that 
librarians as a group (with many exceptions, of course) do not characteris- 
tically possess#-* As the scale of preferred job values mentioned earlier 
revealed, the major incentives of librarians are for personally satisfying 
work (91 percent); meeting people (70 percent); and contributing to 
knowledge (52 percent). Perhaps the only exception is introducing modern 
methods, which just ovev 50 percent ranked as "very important," On the 
other hand, building a new programme, which comes closest, perhaps to the 
kind of personal achievement incentive expressed by Hagen and McClelland, 
is ranked as "extremely important" or "indispensable" by only 32 percent 
of librarians. 

Since they seem to provide an index of the desire to innovate, it 
may be useful to compare administrators with others in the field on two 
items in our set of preferred Job values. Our expectation is that they 
would rank somewhat higher on such items as building a programme and 
introducing modern methods. 




Table 5-7 Preferred values by library role 

Administrators Others 





New 


Modern 


New 


Modern 




Programme 


Methods 


Programme 


Methods 


Indispensable 


18% 


207c 


107, 


177, 


Extremely important 


37 


36 


24 


29 


Very important 


27 


30 


25 


31 


Fairly important 


16 


14 


24 


18 


Of little Importance 


1 


1 


16 


5 




(155) 


(156) 


(884) 


(917) 



As expected, a significantly larger proportion of those in admini- 
strative roles rank higher on the first of these two values. However, 
the variation is considerably less on the "introducing modern methods" 
activity which suggests that administrators may make a distinction be- 
tween the types of prograrrenes they like to introduce, with possibly 1 less 
preference for those that entail technical innovations. 

Hagen’s formulations include the assumptions that innovative types 
carry fairly heavy anxiety loadings and that such types often experience 
fairly severe status deprivations, across generational lines. Although 
these are highly speculative matters, they seem to merit analysis here. 

Anxiety is not perceived as necessarily dysfunctional, which is consistent 
with psychological research indicating that anxiety occurs along a con- 
tinuum, ranging from paralyzing fear, which is dysfunctional by definition, 
to relatively mild quantities which can enhance adaptation and creativity 
by inducing an intellectual and emotional set which facilitates learning. 
Anxiety is germane in the related context of authority, which in turn probably 
inhibits innovation by maximizing conformity to established norms. As 
Hagen and others have suggested, innovative values seem to be associated 
with a rejection of conventional patterns of behaviour, which tends to occur 
as a result of some personal shock, such as the status lose, and deprivation 
mentioned earlier. 

Regarding this latter hypothesis, it is also fascinating to specu- 
late about the effects of the fact that the majority of women in the 
library field have come from upper-middle class statuses, and have 
rx>ved into an occupational field in which occupational status is compara- 
tively precarious and prestige is experienced as marginal. As noted 
earlier, 72 percent of female librarians agreed with the proposition 
that those "working in libraries do not receive all the respect they 
deserve from the public." Following Hagen, we assume that this condition 
of felt deprivation would provide a fruitful source of innovative types, 
but our data do not permit us to test the hypothesis. 

We look next at the data on anxiety, using a straight-forward indi- 
cator which, hopefully, Isolates this attribute. It is important hero to 
note that the so-called "objective reality" of the respondent’s state of 
anxiety is not of critical concern. As W. I. Thomas noted long ago, "If 
men define situations as real, they are real in their consequence?." 



Table 5-8 



" How would you say you generally react to everyday problems 
at work and elsewhere ? M 

Librarians 





Male 


Female 


"They don't bother me" 


17% 


17% 


"They bother me a little" 


54 


46 


"1 worry about them" 


23 


29 


11 1 probably worry nore than 
others do" 


6 


8 




(95) 


(295) 



Here we find a substantial minority of putatively anxious respon- 
dents who can provide a base line for comparative analysis to determine 
what, if any, association exists between anxiety and innovativeness. 
Unfortunately, our data are not presently in a form to pursue this in- 
teresting question, although we hope to do so later. 

It seems useful to consider next the general awareness of and 
reaction to automation existing among librarians and the clerical co- 
workers. Certainly, an active awareness of the promise and the problem 
of new methods of handling information in its many forms is one pre- 
requisite of an intelligent accommodation. One index of awareness is 
the extent to which automation is a topic of discussion in the respon- 
dent’s own work group. When asked about the saliency of technical change 
to their own work group, 61 percent of librarians and 72 percent of 
clericals say they discuss them only "rarely 1 ' or "sometimes," Only 
9 percent of librarians report this as a "major topic." 

Perhaps more important is our respondents' judgment about the 
reaction among their own work groups to such changes when they are dis- 
cussed. Here we find evidence that automation will be positively re- 
ceived by about 40 percent of those in the field. Table 5-9 presents 
the distribution. 

Table 5-9 " When technological c h anges are discussed, the major reaction 
among my own work group is " 



A certain anxiety 


Librarians 

17 . 


Clericals 

9% 


A certain resistance 


8 


9 


A feeling "It can’t happen here" 


5 


6 


A recognition that change is inevitable 


41 


38 


A sense of pleased anticipation 


38 


38 




(375) 


(628) 



Clearly by this index, a substantial proportion of librarians and 
clericals have a positive attitude toward the emerging innovations which 
will probably change their Occupation greatly. Moreover, while those 
who believe that "change is Inevitable" may include some reluctant 
humanists, when they are included with the clearly positive "sense of 
anticipation" group, we find almost 80 percent of the entire sample on 
the "positive" 9idc of the continuum. Once again, librarians and cler- 
cals share very similar views. An important question is: Where in the 



occupation arc these positively-oriented types to be found? One would 
assume that they are concentrated mainly in special and public li- 
braries where as we saw earlier, the most positive view of innovation 
exists. Table 5-10 indicates that the most positive valence toward 
change exists among those in special libraries, 43 percent of whom 
welcome it. 



Table 5-10 Work group reactions to potential change, by type of library 





Public 


University 


Special 


A certain anxiety 


8% 


8% 


9% 


A certain resistance 


8 


9 


8 


A feeling "it can’t happen here" 


4 


7 


5 


A recognition that change is inevitable 


44 


38 


35 


A sense of pleased anticipation 


35 


38 


43 




(333) 


(505) 


(170) 



Responses in Tables 5-9 and 5-10, which seem symptomatic of a fairly 
positive attitude toward change when change is posed hypothetically, are 
followed by an item which deals with a behavioural situation, to which it 
seems valid to attach more weight. It seems useful to present both li- 
brarians and clericals here: 

Table 5-11 " When changes are Introduced In my work group or in the 
larger organization, my own reaction tend9 to be 11 





Librarians 


Clericals 


Instinctive resistance 


- 7 , 


- 7 . 


Reluctant acceptance 


34 


23 


A "wait-and-see" attitude 


63 


69 


Positive acceptance 


4 


7 




(372) 


(672) 



Here, a striking -eversal occurs, which I attribute mainly to the 
different reactions evoked by hypothetical and experienced situations. 

Only 4 percent of the librarians accept change positively, while the 
va9t majority assume an ambivalent "wait-and-see" position. This climate 
of organizational opinion hardly seems conducive to acceptance of the kinds 
of decisive, if not radical, changes which are clearly upon the field. 

Here again, clericals share the views of librarians. Since this item is 
based upon the experience of library staff with change, it seems worth 
analysing in more detail. When we compare administrators with librarians 
in technical roles, only a small difference appears, with administrators 
somewhat more likely (36 percent) than librarians (32 percent) to 
"reluctantly accept" change. The direction of this distribution, however, 
is not positive Insofar as the potential for change is concerned. A 
further analysis of types of libraries reveals a similar continuity in 
which "reluctant acceptance" and "wait-and-see" are major tnemes* 

Our most solid basis for generalizing about the capacity of librar- 
ians to adapt positively to change is provided by an "accotamodat ion 
potential" scale, comprising five items which probe attitudes toward in- 
novation in several contexts. The resulting distribution, controlled 
for service and type of library is shown in Table 5-12. 
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*This scale is made up of five items, listed in Appendix A. 



Here we find a great deal of similarity among services, regardless 
of type of library, with most respondents ranking In the "middle" and 
none at the "low 11 end of the scale. As we have come to expect, those 
In special libraries have the most positive attitude toward change, and 
especially in acquisitions. However, in the reference category, librarians 
In university settings are most positive while those in public libraries 
rank extremely low (i.e., 11 percent). On the whole, these data 
permit a fairly optimistic conclusion regarding the future of In- 
novation in special and university libraries, insofar as a receptive 
staff is a necessary condition. Needless to say, it is not a sufficient 
condition, since the values of administrators are perhaps the main 
intra-occupational factor, and their position on this factor is not 
always inspiring. The prognosis for public libraries, meanwhile, is 
considerably less sanguine. 

It seems useful to look a bit more closely at one other variation 
of this attribute. Table 5-13 presents the distribution according to 
region and service area, in terms of the proportion of staff ranking 
"high" in each category: 



Table 5-13 Proportion ranking "high" on accommodation potential 
by region and service area. * 





Atlanta 


Boston 


San Francisco 


Toronto 




Service area 












Acquisitions 


17% 


44% 


23% 


17% 


(48) 


Administration 


22 


38 


16 


24 


(37) 


Cataloguing 


12 


34 


28 


26 


(50) 


Reference 


15 


24 


26 


35 


(34) 



*This table of course, unlike most of the others, must be read across , 
i.e., 44 percent of those in acquisitions who rank "high" on accom- 
modation potential are found In the Boston area. 
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Significant variations exist, especially regarding acquisitions and 
administration where f significantly higher proportion of librarians in 
the Roston area rank "high," compared with the other regions. Toronto 
enjoys a similar advantage regarding reference services. The low point 
on the scale is found among those in cataloguing In the Atlanta area. 

By computing averages we can construct a scale of "metropolitan accom- 
modation potential," with Boston clearly at the top (35 percent), Toronto 
next (25 percent), followed closely by San Francisco (23 percent), 
and Atlanta (17 percent). In terms of a positive orientation toward 
change among service areas, it appears that only In Boston (and, perhaps 
in Atlanta, although the total proportion of "highs" is not large")can 
librarianship depend upon those in administrative roles to provide the 
main leadership in bringing about change. In each of the other regions, 
moreover, a different service exhibits the nost positive valence toward 
innovation. Although it is not shown here, in terms of type of libra ry 
we find that the largest proportion of "innovative types" by the 
criterion used here, is in university settings. Indeed, of a 
total of 169 men ant women in the "high" category, fully 93, 55 percent, 
work in university settings. Of this group, moreover, 46 per».vnt are In 
the Boston area. Since university librarians from that area constitute 
just under 30 percent of the sample, only a slight over-representation, 
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this remarkable concentration cannot be attributed to a sampling arti- 
fact. As a philosopher might say; "Something in the air in Boston 
accounts for this striking phenomenon!" 

An item in our "acceptance of change" scale relates directly to 
one of the most technical aspects of change, namely systems analysis. 

In the sense that this indicator provides a stringent test of change- 
orientation, it seems worth analysing individually. When we combine the 
responses of both librarians and clericals, the following results appear: 

Table 5-14. " In the future, librarians must be well grounded In 
the techniques of systems analysis . " 





Public 


University 


Special 


Agree strongly 


16% 


20% 


26% 


Agree 


47 


50 


52 


Undecided 


30 


24 


19 


Disagree 


7 


5 


4 


Disagree strongly 


1 


1 


- 




(324) 


(508) 


(167) 



Here we find an interesting linear progression in which approval 
increases as we move from public, through university, to special set- 
tings. When differences between librarians and clericals arc checked, 
only one significant variation appears, in the proportion of "undeci- 
deds." which increases from 17 percent among librarians to 31 percent 
among clericals. Almost 40 percent of public librarians are either 
undecided or disagree that an acquaintance with perhaps the essential 
element in automation is going to be required by librarians in the 
future. This is a minority view, to be sure, but it seems very large 
given the wide discussion about automation in libraries today and the 
fact that this is again an "hypothetical item." 



Respondents, however, are much more receptive to another change- 
related item concerning merging demands upon library education. Here 
as Table 5-15 shows, an overwhelmingly positive response characterizes 
fully 90 percent of our sample. 



Table 5-15 " Library education needs , , , specialized li b 



and informacion 


specialists" 

Public 


University 


iOl 


Strongly agree 


35% 


42% 


% 


Agree 


58 


49 




Undecided 


5 


6 




Disagree 


2 


2 




Strongly disagree 


- 


1 






(337) 


(518) 
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The disparity revealed in the past two tables is hai 
Perhaps many respondents are not aware of the language o 
science, so that the term "systems analysis" in the previ 
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1 ain, 

iuiLer 

t ble was not 



very meaningful. On the other hand, the term may be understood but 
may connote a degree of change and automation that seems too extreme 
for them to accept more fully, whereas the prospect of mote information 
specialists has become generally acceptable. 

Another useful indicator of accommodation potential is available 
in attitudes toward censorship. If Hagen is correct, iconoclasm is 
highly associated with creativity and innovation. Logically, of course, 
one who purports to be sympathetic toward innovation must be prepared, to 
paraphrase Oliver Wendell Holmes, to encourage free competition in the 
marketplace of ideas. As Adorno and others have shown, this essentially 
pragmatic ethos is directly inapposite to the authoritarian tendency to 
prefer conventional ideas and to base one's opinions on traditional 
authority. Certainly, .very few innovations escape opposition if not 
ridicule. Most of us are apparently incapable of conceptualizing a new 
problem in the dramatically new context which permits innovation. When, 
for example, the British engineer Air Commodore Sir Frank Whittle design- 
ed the jet engine, it was widely rejected, apparently because the experts 
were unable to conceive of so radical a departure in the means of pro- 
pelling an aircraft. 

In some such context, we present the distributions regarding atti- 
tudes toward censorship, for the entire sample: 

Table 5-16 '' Absolutely no censorship of library re a ding material 
should be permitted. M 





Administrators 


Librarians 


Clerical 


Strongly agree 


87, 


19% 


22% 


Agree 


14 


21 


23 


Undecided 


33 


31 


40 


Disagree 


33 


22 


13 


Strongly disagree 


12 


7 


2 




(133) 


(252) 


(657) 



Here we find a d.. *natic contrast between administrators and li- 
brarians in attitudes toward censorship, and by inference, receptivity 
toward innovation. (Clericals are once again quite similar to librar- 
ians). If we take the entire sample, and separate all those in ad- 
ministrative from those in librarian-clerical roles,, the same difference 
appears: only 22 percent of- the former^ (N=150) ’’agree” compared with 

fully 43 percent: of the librarian-clerical group (N=908) . The implications 
for change, insofar as this item is a valid index, are suggestive. Once 
again, the administrative component of the occupation, upon which innovation 
so largely depends, proves to be less oriented toward its introduction. 

Some striking dif fferences appear regarding type of setting, with 
university librarians (N-501) most opposed to censorship, 68 percent; 
followed by those (N-161) in special libraries, 54 percent; with public 
librarians last at 47 percent. Interesting regional variations also 
appear. Not surprisingly, given the sociological dimensions of the Bay 
Area, San Francisco is most permissive, with 81 percent of it :T librarians 
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agreeing, followed by Toronto with 77 percent, Boston, with 72 percent, 
and Atlanta with 61 percent. 

Responses to another single "change" index reinforce the hypothesis 
that respondents have generally positive views toward change. This 
item states, “'library schools need to emphasize their function of pro- 
viding research support for the profession. 11 Given the pervasive view 
that research in the field has been rather limited, and the frequent 
calls for more research in the journals, the following response seems 
a good h^'binger for the future: 

Table 5-17 " Library schools should provide research supp o rt . , 





Librarians 


Clericals 


Strongly agree 


34% 


24% 


Agree 


51 


51 


Undecided 


11 


22 


Disagree 


4 


3 


Strongly disagree 


(387) 


(611) 



The fact that 85 percent of librarians are convinced that library 
schools should emphasize their research function suggests a very forward- 
looking orientation. An interesting aspect of this finding is the sig- 
nificantly different proportion of clericals who "strongly agree" or are 
"undecided" regarding this item, which is surprising, given the usual 
continuity between their views and those of librarians* 

Implications for professionalization also arise here, in the sense that 
the control and production of new knowledge in one's field is a vital 
concern and condition of the traditional professions. Indeed, some semi- 
professions, such as nursing, have eagerly embraced behavioural science 
in an attempt to develop generalizations which would set their fields off 
as a discrete sector of knowledge, with resultant advantages in autonomy 
and service.' 



Closely related to orientations toward change is the extent to which 
one perceives change as a factor in his own experience. In effect, are 
the responses presented above the result or a direct encounter with auto- 
mation or are they essentially hypothetical reactions to it? Responses 
to the following item give us some information on this point. Since we 
would expect significant variations, the types of libraries are presented 
separately. 



Table 5-18 



" How much would you say 



{automation^ has affected your own job *] 
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Public 


University 


Special 


A great deal 


m 


10% 


25% 


Quite a bit 


14 


13 


15 


Not much 


25 


23 


19 


Very little 


22 


15 


21 


Not at all 


28 


38 


21 




(356) 


(552) 


(176) 
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Fully three-fourths of respondents in public and university 
milieux indicate that automation has not had very much direct impact 
on their work. Parenthetically, these data bene out our Initial con- 
clusion that automation is restricted to a fairly small proportion of 
libraries, found mainly in government, large special, and a few 
university settings. Indeed, when we look at those who have experienced 
a significant amount of automation, we find them concentrated (40 per- 
cent) in the special library area. 

This matter of perception regarding the amount of change occurring 
throughout the library field is worth further analysis. It could be 
that librarians feel their own library or service is not changing very 
much, but that this condition is not characteristic of the entire field. 
The next table (5-19) indicates that such is indeed the case. A sub- 
stantial majority of librarians believe that far-reaching changes are 
indeed occurring. Since few of them have been directly affected, they 
must be assuming that such changes are happening elsewhere. Here, per- 
haps, we have encountered an occupational (and social) myth, namely 
that diffusion of innovation is occurring (or occurs) at a more rapid 
rate than is actually so. If this is true, it suggests that occupational 
interaction among librarians is rather restricted, since the rate of 
diffusion usually tends to be a function of interaction among members 
of a discrete group who, as a result, inspire each other to adopt a 
given innovation. ^ 

Further information on this question is provided in the next table, 
which asks our entire sample for their judgment concerning the scale and 
intensity of automation and other innovations in library science. 

Table 5-19 Perceptions of the scope and intensity of technologica l 
change, by type of library 

Public University Special 



Change is highly exaggerated 


n 


2% 


27, 


Change hasn’t affected my group 


24 


22 


13 


Change is here but 1. ^rarians 


can easily adapt 


23 


21 


19 


Change is here and will require 


considerable adaption 


46 


48 


60 


Change is here and will be 


disruptive 


6 


7 


6 




(343) 


(525) 


(175) 



In effect, about 75 pereert of our sample recognizes that change is 
here, and the vast majority look upon it positively. While there is a 
widely-held belief its by-products will include ,r the need for retraining > ,f 
only a very small proportion believes that the required accommodation 
will prove very difficult. 

Another important behavioral question follows. When we ask the three 
types of respondents precisely what their own organization is doing to 
prepare itself for such extensive changes, the following situation emerges 
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Table 5-20 " Which, if any, of the following steps are you r directors 



taking to meet such changes 


?ii 

Public 


University 


Special 


Haven* t discussed changes 

Have discussed, but regard change 


19% 


20% 


14% 


as exaggerated 

Have had meetings, sent literature 


9 


7 


11 


around, etc. 

Have actively prepared, assigned 


30 


24 


25 


people, etc. 


43 


48 


50 



Here again, we find a very positive condition, indeed almost sus- 
piciously so when set against the earlier finding that three-fourths of 
our respondents in public and university libraries had not personally 
experienced innovation in their work-place* In any event, some 75 per- 
cent of our respondents iriaintain their libraries are taking active steps 
to ease change by assigning individuals to study new procedures; grant- 
ing leaves for observation of advanced systems elsewhere; arid encouraging 
staff to acquire new skills. It again seems useful to specify more pre- 
cisely where these positive attitudes tend to be found and, alternatively, 
where the centers of traditionalism seem to persist* Let us look first at 
the distributions according to service role* 

Table 5-21 Distribution of selected responses to change by service role 

Administration Technical Services 



Haven't discussed changes 
Discussed, but regard change as 


8% 


14% 


exaggerated 

Had meetings, distributed liter- 


10 


8 


ature, etc. 


20 


26 


Actively prepared, etc. 


62 


51 




(132) 


(247) 



Here, we find a rather hopeful situation, in which a significantly 
higher proportion (62 v. 51 percent) of those in administrative roles in- 
dicate that their own administrative superiors have actively prepared for 
expected changes in several ways. While their responses may be skewed 
somewhat by the realization that such behaviour is expected of those in 
administration, the magnitude of the difference suggests that administra- 
tors are providing some leadership in preparing their organizations for 
the future. 

One would expect significant differences among the four regions, es- 
pecially given earlier data which indicate that the Boston area contains 
the highest proportion of librarians ranking "high' 1 on the accommodation 
potential scale. Table 5-22 presents the distribution, for librarians 
only: 
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Table 5-22 Preparations for technological change , by region 



Haven't discussed changes 


Atlanta 

14% 


Boston 

14% 


San Francisco 
18% 


Toronto 

57 


Have discussed, but regard 
change as exaggerated 


8 


6 


10 


9 


Have had meetings, sent 
literature around, etc. 


28 


18 


21 


29 


Have actively prepared, etc* 


51 


62 


51 


57 




(51) 


(79,- 


(122) 


(127) 



Looking only at the last row, which depicts the maximum degree 
of preparation, we do find Boston ranking highest, but by a rather small 
margin over Toronto* Boston, meanwhile, is significantly higher than 
Atlanta and San Francisco. Turning to the other end of the scale, i.e. 
differences regarding the extent of ignoring automation and related 
changes, we find a dramatic difference with Toronto substantially less 
inclined to choose this ancient method of handling a problem* It is 
significant that when the last two positive levels of response are com- 
bined, Toronto ranks first. 



C ONCLUSIONS 

What kind of conclusions are warranted by the evidence in this and 
earlier chapters regarding the capacity of the library occupation to 
adapt to the technical revolution now facing it? Obviously, the evidence 
is highly mixed. Given the technical thrust of North American culture, 
it is hard to believe that a highly educated group, specializing in the 
care and feeding of information, can fail to work out a positive accommo- 
dation with the new factors impinging upon its field. Much of our data 
supports this conclusion. Not only do most librarians react positively 
to the prospect of automation in its several forms, but most of their 
directors are making specific attempts to prepare them to handle its 
effects. There is li, le tendency, moreover, to n wish away 1 ' impending 
changes by various rationalizations, including the view that the degree 
of innovation occurring and the adaptability of systems concepts md 
computers to library programme needs are exaggerated. This attitude, 
however, may be coloured by the fact that most librarians have not yet 
experienced much innovation directly. There are, moreover, only a few 
significant differences in these perceptions and preparations among types 
of libraries or among the four regions included in the survey. 

Having said this, however, it is necessary to add a qualifying note. 
Regarding individual reactions to the actual introduction of changes in 
their own work-place, as opposed to an hypothetical situation, we find 
two-thirds of the librarians have a generally ambivalent reaction, 
ranging from "reluctant acceptance" to a "wait-and-see" posture. More- 
over, although librarians and clericals share similar views, only 
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a tiny proportion indicate an attitude of "positive acceptances." 

Insofar as innovation requires an entrepreneurially-oricnted body 
of librarians, and insofar as total organizational climate is a signifi- 
cant factor affecting the diffusion of innovation, there is also some 
doubt that it will be accepted easily. Not only are most librarians 
educated as undergraduates in the humanities and social science, which 
are often unsympathetic to quantification and scientific method,, but 
they seem to have some personality attributes which are inapposite to 
a felicitous acceptance of change and innovation. Prominent among these 
are a widespread preference for order in their work situation, reinforced 
by a pervasive disposition to "wait-and-see" when confronted by new ways 
of handling information. It should also be noted that on the item con- 
cerning the extent of preparation for anticipated changes, administrators 
were more likely, by a significant margin, to rank their organizations at 
the highest level, compared with those in technical areas, Some ego- 
involvement may be at work here. Regarding "accommodation potential," 
only in Boston did administrators outrank those in other science areas. 
This orientation has been attributed to "the library executive’s 
inheritance of the quiet gentility image, and both observation and 
research suggest that residues of this image persist in the field, per- 
haps especially among university librarians. As Richard Farley concludes 
in a recent study "too runny library executives are hostile to the 
apparatus of scientific management Our own findings raise other 
questions about the "accommodation potential" of administrators, who 
are the primary agents of change within the field. On certain individ- 
ual items which seem to test attitudes toward change, such as those 
regarding censorship, they sometimes rank well below their librarian 
colleagues. Here of course, we are generalizing about all the some 150 
administrators in our sample, among whom there are undoubtedly many 
exceptions to this judgment. 

Conflict avoidance, order, and dependency are apparently common needs 
among librarians, some 80 percent of whom are women.* These "bureaucra- 
tic 11 values, which do not typically inspire strong demands for profession- 
al control of one’s work uxlieu, including any new techniques, seem to be 
aggravated by the uncertain career commitment and the personal ," service" 
orientation often characteristic of "female" occupations. H 

A final and somewhat anomalous characteristic affecting change is 
the marginal, degree of job satisfaction found among our respondents. It 
will be recalled that fully two-thirds of them indicated that, given an- 
other chance, they would rot choose the same occupation. Despite its 
patently negative aspects, in terms of certain theoretical formulations 
regarding the social and personal charact eristics of innovative types, 
such a condition may actually provide an impetus to change and the dis- 
ciplined individual effort required to shift traditional perspectives 
and to retool oneself in the new language and technology of information 
science and computer operations. 
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^1960 U. S. Census data show that only 17 percent of the total library 
work- force of almost 84,000 was male. 
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On the other hand, discontent is perhaps a slender reed upon which 
to rest one’s hopes for a productive response to the challenge now 
facing conventional libraries. Substantial change often has to be 
imposed from outside a given occupation or institution, and some of the 
values of some of our librarians are, as we have seen, somewhat inapposite 
to demands now impinging upon their field. In this sense, it would be 
neither surprising nor unusual if the major thrust for automation and 
systems concepts would have to wait for a new generation of librarians, 
trained in schools that have fully incorporated the skills and concepts 
of a new librarianship into their teaching programmes. 

Another alternative is that librarianship may by default allow 
the emerging "information specialist" groups to determine the conditions 
of participation in the changing library occupation. Certainly this 
consequence would be one way of accommodating to the existing situation, 
but it would probably mean the end of librarianship ' s aspirations for 
the independence and prestige that come with professionalization. 
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5 . Morrison, for example, found that even those In administrative roles j 
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6. T, W. Adorno, et, al., The Authoritarian Personality (New York: Harper ; 

1950); For evidence that administrative roles in large bureaucratic j 

organizations are sometimes consistent with authoritarian values, see 

my The Organizational Society (New York: Vintage, 1965), 

7. Fred Katz, "Nurses , 11 in Etzioni, op, cit ,, pp. 74-75. 

8. For quantitative examples of how technological diffusion proceeds, j 

see James Coleman, Introduction to Mathemat leal Sociology (New York: •«! 

Free Press, 1964), pp. 41-46; 492-519, 

9. Richard Farley, The American Library Executive (Ann Arbor: Univer- j 

sity Microfilms, 1967), p, 84. 

10. Farley, ibid . , p. 85. 1 

11, Regarding the "perse al" orientation of women in the work situation, 

Richard Farley concluded in a study of 272 library executives that, j 

M the only difference observed £ between male and female executives 

in their use of management skills] was that women tended to be more 

personal in their approach to administrative problems." The Ame rr j 

can Library Executive , p. 84, j 
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Appendix A 
Methodology 



This research study is essentially a comparative analysis of three 
types of libraries in four metropolitan areas in North America: Atlanta, 

Boston, San Francisco, and Toronto. The basic unit of analysis is the 
individual library, viewed as a case study of a partially autonomous or- 
ganization charged with a discrete function. Obviously this conceptual- 
ization is somewhat artificial since, like all organizations, the library 
exists as part of a larger social system upon which it depends for its 
essential resources . # (Parenthetically, an example of the direct re- 
lationship between environment and the library occupation is the well- 
documented fact that L iob satisfaction tends to be higher among librarians 
working in large metropolitan centers, compared with those m small and 
medium-sized communities). We shall be primarily concerned here, however, 
with the internal organizational aspec ts of the library and the attitudes 
of those working in it, including some 1,100 librarians and clericals. 
Questions of organization, task specialization, patterns of authority 
relations, job satisfaction and morale, and career expectations are among 
our central interests. 

Another aspect of the research design is that important elements of 
the environment of the 36 libraries in which the research was carried out 
will, to some extent, be held constant. This condition reflects in part 
practical necessity; i.e., the need for the research to include several 
kinds of libraries, an imperative which could be met only in large metro- 
politan areas. As a result, the libraries studied have certain environ- 
mental continuities of size, large population, political and jurisdictional 
complexity, social class and ethnic heterogeneity, and financial and tax 
pressures. Such continuities may add weight to our generalizations about 
the internal system attributes of the various libraries. 

On the other hand, each area has certain, discrete regional charac- 
teristics including age, social and political history, per capita income, 
and public support for the library which may help explain differences found 
in its libraries* *4 ^commodation-to-change" potential, its financial sup- 
port, effectiveness, employee morale, and in the attitudes and behavior 
of its personnel. In effect, since libraries may be affected by cultural 
differences in the various parts of North America, we have used an expli- 
citly comparative framework in order to isolate and explain the influence 
of such variables upon its performance. Three categories of library types 



*For a systematic demonstrat ion of some functional relationships between 
an organization and its immediate environment, see Vaughn Blankenship, 
"Organizational Effectiveness," in Robert Presthus, Men at the Top : A Study 

in Community Power (New York: Oxford University Press, 1964). 
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have been selected for analysis* university, public, and special libraries,* 
among which the latter sometimes include those newer information agencies 
which exist alongside the traditional library field, (Departmental and 
agency libraries of the U.S. government are categorized here as special 
libraries,) Distinguished mainly by the form of the information they cap- 
ture and the methods used to retrieve and store it, such agencies may well 
provide the best prototype of the library of the future. 

Insofar as the 36 libraries themselves were concerned, we chose them 
arbitrarily, mainly on the basis of their diversity, significance and 
putative utility for the purposes of the study, and in order to secure 
at least two similar units of each type in each metropoli tan area. In 
every case we were able to include the major public and university libraries 
in the area. It is important to note, therefore, that our libraries do 
not constitute a sample. They are essentially selected "cases" of the 
three types of libraries in four major metropolitan areas. 

The research in these libraries was carried out using questionnaires 
approximately 1-1/2 hours in length, usually administered on the scene by the 
research director or his associate to a random sample of approximately 
2f~30 per cent of the professional and clerical staff iri the various tech- 
nical and public service divisions of the selected libraries.** A total of 
397 professional librarians (those having a degree in the library field) and 
713 clerical personnel were included in the study. Regarding sampling 
procedure, we were not able to secure perfect random samples in all the 
libraries surveyed. In one of our largest libraries, for example, we were 
given a list of respondents which (like our other samples) was stratified 
according to service areas, but we cannot be positive that the respondents 
were randomly chosen. In some of the smaller libraries, including most 
special and some branch libraries in suburban areas, the entire staff was 
surveyed. Moreover, since participation was necessarily voluntary, we did 
not always survey the same proportion of each service area staff in every 
] ibrary , 

Although the nature a' d conditions of work vary among the different 
task specialists, as ‘veil as between librarians and clerical staff, the 
same questionnaire was used throughout in an attempt to reveal differences 
in their attitude and behaviour along several bench-mark dimensions, e.g., 
differences between and among the attitudes of librarians and clerical 
staff toward librarianship as a career; about the attractiveness and psychic 
rewards of working in one or another of the various services; about the 
character of the library as a workplace; about the rationality and "effi- 
ciency" of existing task allocations between professional and clerical 
personnel; and about attitudes toward authority existing among them. Library 
and clerical staff were differentiated on the single basic criterion of 
whether or not they had taken a degree in lib rarianship . Most of the 



*Since school libraries are usually regarded as an atypical element in the 
field, they have not been included in the study. 

**See Appendix B for a copy of the research instrument. 
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questionnaire was designed to treat attitudes which were assumed to be 
fairly salient and well internalized among professional library staff, 
e.g., attitudes toward librarianship as a "profession;" toward public 
images of the profession; toward the type of supervision existing in 
the typical library, etc. The analytical problem of generalizing about 
a "typical 11 library is discussed in Chapter 2 ■ In essence, we have 
used Max Weber's "ideal-type" construct, in which all libraries are 
categorized as bureaucratic models possessing several common character- 
istics, including hierarchy, specialization, roles graded by authority, 
etc . 



We also analysed certain rather more objective aspects of library 
personnel and their work, including their social backgrounds (social 
class status was determined by father’s occupation and education, 
weighted according to A.B. Hollingshead’ s method) - the extent of their 
satisfaction with library work; whether reasonably objective criteria 
for the evaluation of performance and the promotion seemed to exist; 
whether supervisory styles and relationships were generally productive; 
and the extent to which librarians seemed prepared to accept change and 
innovation , 



In addition to the questionnaires, considerable "free association" 
interviewing was carried out with the directors of the libraries and their 
divisional heads, especially those responsible for technical innovation. 
The degree of autonomy enjoyed by the director and, in turn, his own 
divisional heads would, for example, be a central concern here, The main 
part of the field research was completed between 1968-70. 



Definition of the scales - The values for the scales used in the study 
are obtained by adding up the scores given for each individual on the 
corresponding items, as indicated below. 

The score ranges were collapsed in most cases into "high," "medium," 
and "low," 



1 . 



Attitude towards authority 

ITEMS NEW SCALE 



Card 






Range 


Total 


Score 


Label 


2 


1*8 


0, 


1 - 5 




0 


Reject 


2 


50 


0, 


1 - 1 * 


1 * 


- 5 


Low 


2 


52 


0, 


i-i* 


6 


- 8 


Medium 


2 


S6(R)* 


0, 


1 * - 1 


9 

12 

15 


- 11 

- ll* 

- 17 


High 



^Designates items which had to be reversed for scoring. 



2 . 



Supervisors efficiency 



Card 


ITEMS 




Range 


Total 


NEW 

Score 


SCALE 

Label 


1 


19 


o, 


1-4 




0 


Reject 


1 


20 


o, 


1 - 5 


5 


- 8 


Low 


1 


21 


o, 


1-4 


9 


- 11 


Mediur 


1 


22 


o, 


1 - 5 


12 


- 14 




1 


23 


o, 


1-4 


15 


- IT 


High 










18 


- 22 
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Self 

Card 


actualization scale 
ITEMS 

Range 


Total 


NEW 

Score 


SCALE 

Label 




3 


93 0, 1 - 5 




0 


Reject 




3 


9^ .0,1-5 


5 


- 8 


Low 




3 


95 0, 1 - 5 


9 


- 12 


Medium 


Low 


3 


96 0, 1 - 5 


13 


- 16 


Medium 




3 


97 0, 1 - 5 


17 


- 20 


Medium 


High 






21 


- 25 


High 




Job satisfaction scale 












ITEMS 




NEW 


SCALE 




Card 


Range 


Total 


Score 


Label 




3 


6L 0, 1 - 7 




0 


Reject 




3 


65 0, 1 - 5 


5 


- 8 


Low 




3 


8? 0, 1 - 5 


9 


- 1? 


Medium 


Low 


2 


l*0(fl) 0, 5 - 1 


13 


• 16 


Medium 




2 


lil(R) 0, 2 - 1 


17 


- 20 


Medium 


High 






21 


- 2*4 


High 




Acceptance of change scale 












ITEMS 




HEW 


SCALE 




Card 


Range 


Total 


Score 


Label 




1 


27(B) 0, 5 - 1 




0 


Peject 




2 


59 0, 1 - 5 


5 


- 8 


Low 




3 


81*00 0, 5 - 1 


9 


- 12 


Medium 


Low 


3 


85(B) 0, 5 - 1 


13 


- 16 


Medium 




3 


66(B) 0, 5 - 1 


17 


- 20 


Medium 


High 






21 


- 25 


High 




Professionalism t rale 












ITEMS 




NEW 


SCALE 




Card 


. Range 


Total 


Score 


Label 




i 


29(B) 0, 5 - 1 




0 


Reject 




2 


l*5(R) 0, 9 - 1 


5 


- o 


Low 




2 


i*6(H> 0, 6 - 1 


10 


- l!+ 


Medium 


Low 


3 


8600 0, 5 - 1 


15 


- 1? 


Medium 




3 


90 0, 1 - 5 


20 


- 25 


Medium 


High 






26 


- 30 


High 






Appendix B 
Research Icetnnent 






Interview 

Dale 

By 



Vc T d like /our help in thli lurriy which it part 
of a nation-vide itudy of emerging trarvia in the 
library fiell* the stud/ la supported by the National Science 
foundation, the U«S. Office of education, iM the National 
Library of Medicine* 

aii of your maa xlll *i«oiut»i* matU>aU*X» 

and lh* rtpert b«i*d upon the* vlll 1* pr*i*nv«l In 
anon>*o:us or at at let! cal fora* 
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A, First, we'd like to ask you some questions about youraelf . 



1. Which of the following age and sax categories are you In? 



( ) 1. 15-19 
( ) 2. 20-24 
( ) 3. 25-29 

( ) 4. 30-34 



() 5. 35 - 39 
() 6. 40 - 44 
() 7. 45 - 49 
( ) 6. 50 - 



Is. ( ) 1, lisle 



( ) 2. Female 



2 . 



Please give us a precise description of your Job, 



Htv ltrg )»avi* you had this Job? Other library jobs held and when? 



l ) 


0 - 4 yearc 


( 


) i. 


Cataloging 


(19 to 19 ) 


1 ) «. 


5-9 years 


( 


) 2. 


fteferenc * 


(19 to 19 } 


1 ) 3* 


10 ■< U years 


( 


) 3. 


Circulation 


(19 to 19 ) 


< ) 4. 


15 - 19 years 


( 


) 4. 


Acquisitions 


(19 to 19 ) 


I ) 5. 


0.0 - years 


( 


) 5. 


Other 


(19 to 19 ) 


Vtat la 


the highest l*3vel of 


school you 


completed? 





( ) 1. grade school 
( ) 2. high school 
( ) 3. some college 
( ) 4. college 
( ) 5. graduate vork 

5. Do you have & degree in Llbrarlar.ship? 

{ ) 1. So 

l ) <. If */Wr Is it? . Where taken? Tear 

6. Gould you tel, me your father's major occupation? _ _____ 

( ) 1. higher .executive , professional or proprietor 
( ) 2* lover executive, • • * 

( ) 3. email Independent business 

( ) 4. clerical 

( ) 5. skilled v^rktr 

( ) 6. ee*l-»Villed v&rker 

( ) 7. ur.sk! llel vorker 
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7. Could you also tell me the highest grade he completed in school? 

( ) 1. graduate or professional work 

( ) 2. college graduate 

( ) 3. one to three years of college 

( } 4. high school graduate 

( ) 5. ten or eleven grades of school 

( ) 6. 8 even through nine grades of school 

( ) 7. under seven grades of school 

8. (Optional) Do you regard yourself as a 7 

( ) 1. Republican 

( ) 2. Democrat 

( ) 3. Independent 

( ) 4* Other 



£. Next ye turn to some .gueatlonjLAbout yo^lob and the people you work, with . 

9. People vno work closely together and develop personal ties with each 
other on the same or closely related tasks are sometimes called a 
' work group*. Do you feel you are a part of such a group in your 
present Jcb? 

( 3 1. Xes ( ) 2. No 

10. If "yes", how would you describe this work group? 



11. If you also work with some people formally t how would y<-v dsaoribs this 

formal group people with whoa you interact on the Job but oo a leu 

f recent, acre impersonal basis)? 
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Supervisors perfonn their Jobs differently* Hov do you feel your 
immediate supervisor carries out his Job? Please check the appropriate 

number. 



12. Clearly assigns people in the work group to specific tasks i 

( ) 1* always ( ) 4. seldom 

( ) 2. often ( } 5. never 

( ) 3. occasionally 



13. Criticizes poor work: 

( ) 1, always ( ) <*. seldom 

( ) 2. often ( ) 5. never 

( ) 3, occasionally 



U. Stresses being ahead of competing work groups: 

( ) 1. a great deal ( ) 4. comparatively little 

( ) 2. fairly much ( ) 5. not at all 

( ) 3. to none degree 

15. Emphasises meeting of deadlines: 

( ) 1. a great deal ( ) 4. comparatively little 

( ) 2. fairly ouch ( ) 5. not at all 

( ) 3. to some degree 

16* Gets the approval of the work group before going ahead on important 
matters: 

( ) }. always ( ) 4. seldom 

( j 2, often ( ) 5. never 

( ) 3. occasionally 

17. Helps people In the work group with their personal problems: 

( ) 1. often ( ) 4* once in a while 

( ) 2. fairly cften ( ) 5. seldom 

( ) 3* occasionally 

Id. Puts suggestions made by people in th» work group Into operation: 

( ) 1. sjvtvs ( ) 4* seldom 

( ) 2* eft* ( ) 5. never 

( ) 3. occasionally 

1?* Hov wall dees your tupenrleor know the Jobe he supervisee? 

( ) 1. he knows very little about the Jobe 
( ) 2, he doesn’t know the Jobe Tery veil 
( ) 3. he knevt the Jobe fairly v*U 

( ) 4. he knows the Jobe very veil 
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20. How much Is your supervisor interested in helping those who work under 
hire get ahead in the organization? 

( ) 1, he doesn't want them to get ahead 

( ) 2. he doesn't care whether they get, ahead or not 

( ) 3. he is glad to see then get ahead, but he doesn’t help then ouch 

( ) 4. he helps then get ahead, If he gets a chance 

( ) 5. he goes out of Ms way to Velp then get ahead 

21. Taking it all in all, now well would you say your supervisor does his 
job? 

( ) 1. he does a poor Job 

( ) 2. he does a fair Job * 

( ) 3. he dees a good Job 

( ) 4* he Joes an excellent Job 

22. How good would you Si/ your supervisor is at dealing with the people 
he- supervises? 

( ) i. h* is p^or at handling people 

( } 2. he is r&t very good at dealing with people} does other things 

better 

( ) 3. he la fairly good at dealing with people 

( ) 4. he is good at this — letter than r.ost 

( ) 5, he is very good at this — ii f a his strongest point 

23. What happens when someone li#ce you makes a complaint about something? 

( ) 1. It’s hardly ever taken care rf 
( ) 2. it’s often h£t token care of 
( ) 3. it's usually taken care of 
i[ ) 4. it’s almost always taken care of 

24. Kept people Ittve some idea of what they would vant in an ideal Job, 

Vh&t importance would each *f the following elements have in your 
ideal J:b? Please check column A, B f C, D, or £. 

A b C D E 

Indispensable Extremely Very fairly Little or 

Important Important Important no Importance 

*5* Having prestige 

av.ng rv coll rag sea , — ___ 

• uevelcp ir.g vlcse 
frier, is hits with 
the peopla I work 

with ____ 

<7 # Ir,trodu-irg rore 
aevJem hethvjs f 

doing the job — 
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A B C D E 

Indispensable Extremely Very Fairly Little or 

Important Important Important no Importanc 



28. Meeting with and 

helping people using 
the library 

29* Being in a position 

to make a contribution 
to knowledge 

30* Being able to do work 
that Is satisfying 
to ne personally 

31. Making as high a 
salary as possible 

32. Having a chance to 
build a new 
collection or progr&a 



Next we'd like to know hov much chance you think you’d have to obtain each Job 
element in etch of the various services. In which service would you hive 
the test chance? next best? least? Please insert ”1", *2% and n y n somewhere 
along each dotted line below. That is, rank the beat (l), next beat (2), 
and least beat (3) service according to hov they provide opportunities for 
each Jcb element. 




34. Having prestige 
among ay celleagv. • 

35. Developing close 
friendships with the 
pocple I voik with 






36, Introducing ff.ore 
modern methods 
of doing the Job 

37. Meeting ./ith and 
helping people 
using th) library 

;8. Being in a position 
to make a 
contribution to 
knevlf dgc 



}), Here are several typical occupations. Please rank them (1* 2, 3| etc.) 
according to the prestige you feel the general public gives then. 

( ) 1. 'ivii servant 
( ) P. Bark manager 
( ) 3. teacher 
( ) 4. librarian 
( ) 5. doctor 

( ) 6. university professor 
M 7. lawyer 
{ ) 8. businessman 
( ) 9. politician 
( )10. «a lssasn 
( )11. ar tay officsr 
( )12. dentist 
( )13. econo.ilat 

40* lev well do you think the ferforasr.ee of your cvn work group compares 
yith ether* In yoir library? 

{ ) 1. such bett« . ( ) 4* vorse 

( ) 2. better ( ) 5. «uch vorse 

( ) 3. ab^ut the sane 

41a If you could lo it over egtln, tr>uli you ehooee library verk as a career? 
( ) 1. Tea ( ) 2, Hr 
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If "no 11 , could you tell rce exactly why? 



U. 



43. There's a lot of talk now about autorratlon and the use of computers 
in libraries. Hov much would you say this factor has affected your 
own Jot In your own area of library service? 

( ) 1. a great deal 
( ) 2. quite a bit 
( ) 3. not ruch 
{ ) 4* very little 
( ) 5. not at all 



C, Next _ye would llk^tc. know a little about ycur personal preferences as 
they_Lfilatc 1 ; your Jcb . 

44. In your opinion which or,e of the following would do most to improve the 
quality and prestige of librarianshlp? 

( ) 1, roake a clearer distinction between the work performed by 
professional and clerical personnel 
( ) 2. raise the eiueatienal qualifications of professional libraries 
to an M.S. degree 

( } 3. restrict membership in the ALA to those with graduate degree? 
ir. lJtrarJanship 

( ) 4. sharply upgrade salaries and other condition* of work for 
professional librarians 

( ) 5. try to attract better recruits Into the field 
( ) 6, improve teaching, curriculum, and research of the Library Schools 

4*. Frcn which of the following source* do ycu obtain the greater part of 
your intellectual arid professional stimulation in connection with your 
work {please rank three)? 

{ ) ]. ay colleagues here in the library 
{ ) 2, ay immediate supervisor 
( ) ) t ay division head 
( ) 4. the director A the library 

( ) 5. professions outside the library (teachers, conference speakers, etc.) 
( ) 6. professional bscks or Journals 

( ) 7. other* (please specify) 
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46 , 



People attend professional meetings for many reasons, 
the two rain reasons you attend. 



Please rank 



( ) 1. to make new contacts and to become generally known to your 
professional peers 
( ) 2, to get a new job 

( ) 1. to meet old friends, have a few drinks, exchange the latest 
n^vs or just because you've never seen San Francisco 
( ) 4. your chief librarian pressures you into going 
( ) 5. to attend meetings which are of interest to your special 
field or to some new responsibility you ha y have 
( ) 6. I rarely attend professional meetings 

47. During the past year, I read approximately the following number of 
becks relating tc ray profession: 

( ) 1. none 

( ) 2. lrs-, than five 

( ) 3. fl to ten 

{ ) 4. ter to twenty 

( ) 5. twiMty to thirty 

4H. Fenple differ on the kind of supervision they like to receive. Some like 
fairly cicre supervision, while others prefer very little. Please check 
the klr.i ycj prefer: 

( } 1, a viii amount of Individual freedom 

( ) 2. considerable autonomy in deciding how and what to do 

( } j. this natter doesvt really concern me very much 

( ) reasonably close supervision so as to minimize errors 

( ) 5. -l?se f kpervi lion suits no best 

4). Here is a list cf tail a fa: tiers you nay get fron your job, Please rank 
» hree In < rder of their importance to you. 

( ) 1. prestige of being a librarian 

( ) 2. fimnclU returns 

( ) 3, chance to realise your own Interests through your Job 

( ) 4. chance to step into an timini strati ve role 

{ ) 5, chance to educate myself through ay work 

( ) C, -tjjice to move geographically 

( ) 7. chance for Jong vacations 

10. Regarding relations with eupericre at various levels, which of the 
following atatt-ft**?a best characterises you? 

\ ) 1. I tecoratoiaie fcirly easily 

( ) 2. 1 fairly veil, tut I am always conscious of 

authority d^fferf-r.ces 

( ) 3. I accervsoas'-c by attempting to alnisdie or "wish away" 
e^thcrlty differences 

( ) 4, I find It rather difficult tc mar.sge ty interpersonal 
r^latitr.f vltn superiors 
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51. How would you say you generally react to everyday problems at work and 
elsewhere? 

( ) 1. they don’t bother me 
( ) 2. they bother me a little 
( ) 3. I worry about them 

( ) 4. I probably worry more about them than others do 

52. Assume that your immediate superior, after consultation during which you 
indicated your disapproval, went ahead with an important decision which 
you believed was wrung from the standpoint of the interests of the 
organization. Which of the following alternatives would you follow? 

1)1, keep still and carry cut the policy ar well as possible 
{ ) 2, try to reason with him in an effort to change the policy 
( ) 3. go ever Ms h^ad to some higher authority in order to change 
the de :lsion 

( ) 4. consider resigning as a protest 

53. lltase rank Cl, 2, 3} the three Activities In your life vMch give you 
the most satisfaction# 

{ ) 1. your career or c ecu pat ion 
( ) 2. family relationships 

( j 3. leisure- time recreational and cultural activities 
( ) 4. religious beliefs >r activities 

{ ) 5# participation in activities directed toward local, national 
or international betterment 

54. What two qualities on this list do you think really got a young 
person ahead the fa-tjst today? (Check tyo. ) 

i ) 1# hard verk 

( ) 2. having a t-les rant personality 
( ) 3» trains 

( ) 4# knowing the right people 
{ ) 5. good luck 
( ) t. being a gcod politician 

55# The rain reisor 1 became a librarian 1st 

( ) 2 . I cou. * fir.i another Job 
( ) Z, 1 ha7-? always liked locks 
( ) ), or.t of r$ parents was a librarian 
( ) 4* I Just drifted into the field 

( ) 5# 1 always i :ardel HbrarJanship as a significant kind of verk 
( ) f. ether — . 



S' 

a 
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Regarding relations with superiors, I generally prefer a work situation 

1 n vh i r-hs 

{ ) 1. jjparvlslon is fairly close bo ts to minimize ccstly errors 

{ ) v. ny ''boss" works right along with me as the pregramme or poll'*/ 
develops 

( ) 3. in general, 1 can stare the responsibility for a decision 
with tr.es e above me 

( ) 4* I in given a general objective anl left completely alone to 
carry It out 

Mease rank the two most Important satisfactions you derive from your 

J ob. 

( ) 1, the chance to <ic something socially useful through the library 

C ) *-. the chance to develop or build an important collection or 
programme 

( / 3. the chance to identify with a prestigeful institution 

( ) 4. the chance to work with a certain clientele, e.g., children, 
students, faculty, etc. 

( ) 5. the chance to wjr*. independently 

( } (), other (please specify) 



UV.en oranges are introduced in my work group cr In the larger organization, 
ny own reaction tends to Lu; 

( ) 1. instinctive resistance 
( ) 2, reluctant acceptance 
( ) 3. a "wait and r>ee n attitude 
( ) 4. positive acceptance 

If you l*i. d to characterize most professional librarians which three of 
the relieving attitude statements do you think they would be most likely 
to subscribe to? (plees^ rank) 

( ) 1. life is ar. arbitrary ar.i capricious thing over which we have 
no control 

( ) ?. life is controlled by superior forces which ve cannot affect 
ir. er y way 

( ) 3. rja.n is able to manipulate and control his environment as he 
wishes 

( ) 4. it is important t c la orderly if one is to be efficient and 
jf'roiuc tlve 

( ) l. cne should i. t take ary initiative in riio's Job, it will Just 
get you into rouble 

( ) 6. to get tilings lone, you have to take risks even if others 
night ii ^approve of them 

{ ) 7* achieving something on your own is one of the best pleasures ve 
have 

( , ! ?. !. rnjob my Job most vhan 1 am working on ny own and can take 
full responsibility for vta.t I at doing 



he gar ding the oeoupati'' r.al status of .librarians, some observers believe 
•he { roft ssir r.al librarians and others working in libraries do not 
r* v-lve all *-):>■ reject r h^y deserve icon, the public. How do you feel 
at * it t hi si 

( ) 1. strongly agree 

( ) - . atrroc 

( ) 3. disagree 

( ) stfM.gly disagree 

If you a.ncveiv-i "strongly agree" or "egre v To the preceding question, 
pleaoe ran/ *i three most important reason explaining this condition, 

( ) 1, it’s mainly a quaslir.n of organization, i,e*, ve have no strong 
association devoted to inj roving our bat gaining position by 
setting perferruanee standards, controlling entry, insuring a 
■ ir.i t e J front , etc . 

1 ) . , the teefinlcal skills practiced by librarian* ai uco easily 
acquired by non profess Iona Is 

( ) 3. the- public doesn't really honor scholarship and reading, l.e., 
the contemplative arts which we symbolize 
l ) 4* inadequate commitment, i*e., too many people in the field are 
interested in a Job rather than in a career In librarianship 
( ) tim oth-r (please insert yvf . rjuuk ) 



In yojr Judgment, v’deh one of the following kinds of supervision do 
librarians you have known prefer? 

( J !• very per:ni salve, consultative relations 
( ) •' « a fair amount of individual discretion 

\ ) 3. styles of supervision aren't very important to librarians 
( } «*. a fairly vell-<isflned syatea of authority and 
responsibility 

( ) $, close, highly structured relationa eo that eviryone knows 
where he stands 



domo observers believe that .libraries do r.ct usually have explicit 
billt-in standards for measuring the productivity and effect ivnoss of 
B-aff neuters, How do you feel about thin Judgment? 

( ) 1. strongly a»„;ee 

( ) 2, agree 

( ) 3. disagree 

( ) 4. strongly disagree 
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6/,» In your own libra ry , unat is thy singly rytloi basla for promo ticn? 

( ) 1, interpersonal or ,J h‘iman relations” skill 
( ) tvcnniml oo nip-. 1 ten 'e 

\ ) i. seniority 

( ) 4. ’'conn-' 

( ) 5. eor.pet irvg offers 

( ) 6, other _ . 

65. If you wore h-termi ring promotions, vhlrn of the following would you weight 
most heavily? 

( ) 1. interpersonal or "human relations” rkHl 

t ) ? % technical competence 

( 5 3. prnir.rUy 

( ) 4. "connections" 

{ ) 5 . com e t d ng c f i'f ra 

{ ) 6. other 

66. Hrw much io y y,. want (or) how Important is it to you in your work to have 
freedom to 'B rry out your own ideas; to have a chance for originality 
and initiative? 



1)1. liVcr st 
{ ) 2, f’nnsid^rable 
[ ) ,3. eciie or little 
(54. no opinion 



67 . Mu-’h is said these days about the "information revolution , 11 automation, 
the introduction cf computerized retrieval &ni storage of information, 
and the resulting need for radical innovations ir. library science. 

Which one of tht following ideas best rtea -rites your own opinion about 
t hi 3 love lopnent ? 

( ) i. such changes are highly exaggerated 

* ) 1, such charges may be occurring, but they }*aven T t affected my 
work or that of my work group 

{ ) 3 . such changes are occurring, but ncet librarians can easily 

adapt, beth technically and psychologically, to such ciianges 
( ) 4 , this development is clearly upon ug and will result in some 
changes, including the need for retraining 
( ) 6 , tr.ip development is here and will result in considerable 

dislocation, including tc;hzifcal cbioicscer.co and occe loos 
in prestige fthi authority for 1 lbrarJarship as it now exists 



•y 3 . Wldfri, if any, of the following steps is y.- ir library taking toward 
meting ary such cha 1 >3 (uleaan check one) V 

( ) 1, our administrative heads haven't even discussed this matter 
with those of ur in the various cervices 
( ) 4, our administrative heads have discussed seme cf these matters, 
but generally ihoy believe >,h r< charges and their laj-act? are 
s i r :t-w:jit ^xagperat ed 
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( ) 3* our a Iminislrath e heads have hai meetings, sent literature 
arour.U, and genera 1 1/ irlicatei their awareness of impending 

changes 

( ) *. ♦ our a inlrlst ra* Ivo heals have actively prepared for sach change? 

ky assigning people t > study them, granting leaves for observation 
of advanced systems in other agencies, and encouraging certain 
staff mcnU-rs to learn some of the emerging skill? 

'/on -erring t^chnolc gi cal charges, ffyrriters of r\y ~vr work group 1 an] 
col It agues: 

l. ) 1 . rarvdy Uscuss them 
\ ) < * Us c- . ss t hem s orr ■ * t lr.e 3 
t ) 3. discos? then fa i fly often 
{ ) 4. have* rji i e then a major topic of discussion 

^fi-erj such d.-.ngej are discus jed, the rajrr r e action among ny own work 
fX-'iy Is: 



I. ) 1. 
( ) 

< ) 3. 
C ) 4. 
( ) ?*. 



a certain amount of anxiety 
a ’ertain amount of real stun :c 
a feeling that 11 it can't happen here” 
a recognition that change is inevitable 

a ?ense of pleasure- at new and fester ways of carrying cut 
U>; grovp 1 3 task 



K. In many organ! zatlons, a situation develops in which work groups band 
-'-ge^her to protect their members, control the pace of work, bargain 
With supervisors, etc. Would you 3ay that your own work group exhibits 
these rharacteristics? 



( J 1. very often 
( ) 2. often 

( ) 3* son 1 ' tire. i 

( ) 4. rarely 

( ) 5. never 



7^. If you answered "yes", please rank (1, 2, 3) in terms of their 

. re f-en.-y any cf the following practices used by your own work group* 

v ) 1. vf* sometimes ff shaxe <l the work to help a member who has fallen 
behind or is having trouble 

( } 2. we s ^etlm -3 build up a "tank" rf completed work to meet 
unforeseen contingencies or to enable us to "take it easy 11 
at certain tines 

( ) 3. we sr.net ' tea protect an l help other members of the group by 
&rswtrlr 4 1 he phene for them, covering up for unofficial 
absences, etc# 

( ) 4. we sometimes discipline members who don’t confrom to our 
established ways of doing things 
( / 5. vc sometimes do things strictly "by the book” to handle 
difficult ? jpenrisors or clients 
( ) o, ether (please list) i ___ 
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73, Organizations *'• have different kinds of authority structures, hriaons 

an- j mill Vary organ! zati * ns, for example, may have rather authoritarian and 
high-s tru :t are i authority relations, whereas research organizations are often 
■julta pt-rml solve , Wi_thin each type of organization similar differences ofW, 
r-xlnt, Vh* ro would you place your own library or, this linen si ' r,? f Lace an 
X at the 'ipor orlnt*: point. 



riirulv structured 
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74. A typical curri r;lu-j frr a graiuatu library r-^hool degree contains the following 
course!?. Ir. vt^v of your own tr a i nin g* g x perl -:r and ar or eel at ion of future 
me in in the fieVi, vi.ai vculi you recommend to the Dean of a library school'' 

Set ■io'rfr. otjosite thi9 curriculum the giver, 'njrse-s ranked in crier of their 
inporta nv, aiding one or two .others if you -dsn. 

T r ad ! 1 1 ■ r.ql ,- u rr 1 : u 1 u: . ; 1*37 5 hcvlsei nolel : 

1 . K» fcTfr.oe , _ 1 r 

. ■ . If cij.ical L'.t'u vu fj,’ £ _____ _ . . 

3 . typing ______ __ } . _ 

4. jLA selection , 



1 * JLlElJl&grAffry 

bj. Communication me.il a 



7 , Librar y admini str ation 7 , 

e. Other, 



7 r j . In view cf your our* work experience, please rank the three major ir.a ie^uacl^s 

i: yc.’.r professional education end training for lilrariarship? 

1 . _ __ 
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■> , Or,*- i.n\ Irsir*. -f estai 1 Isued professions , such as lav ana neiiclre, is 
•Ji j rv-jhivw.t of a gra Juste university iegree. How men do you thin/ 
a slrillar r> i .1 r orient i v -r librarians vnuld enhance the professional 
x* r it..; r.f y:.' ir --vs. fiol-i? 

t a j*-al 

■; ) . . •■cr.rl l-racly 
. ) x or.- -v/.-at 
, ) 4. v-ry 11 ill i 
1 J no i ’*’■ all 

K ro::. i no rtampclr.t cf to jhnlcal yroflrlor; y; alrno, hoy essential lo 
y-*., t: .1:,/ u s]-- hali;:ei grs ivate degree ir; librarlarssl.lp is? 

, .) i , ] r; i l si etioable 
) ■ . very lr,j. .riant 
, ) 1 leslrable 

: J ... n:t v« ry in,v. riant 
; ) i. ur.v -:-»j.“ary 

V-, Sot.',, civculum fool that professional elueatior. is too sped allied. Too 

jx r.y skills arc ’.aught that eooi i be letter learned on trie Job or have 
bt .■»nrin oU ly th*> tire >'• r. e go^s to work* What is ycur own opini.cn 

of thin ju.ig'vent r^garilr.g library tiuoation? 

i ) y , q r r* 1 
( ) ; 5 , ;r.dc-*Iled 
\ ) 4* ilsigrte 
( ) 5* str.ngly iisagrt*- 

hi view cf the Increasing denar.- i for aubj ect-r*tter library specialists, 
especially In science, hew ho you feel about the proposal that graduate 
library echoed? uffer a joint. sabject-rr.atter-librari&r.3hip degree? 

[ ) 1. strongly £i;r»a 
■ ) *h a r ;r*«i 
t ) J, unleciiei 
( ) ;♦ , disagree 
i ) rtr-ngiy ii3agree 

r ' ■ , Jo.t.c 40 j rc thssicr.al library e drools ir. the h.o. produce about 3,003 
graduates anr tally, hi your opinion, hov veil are they preparing 
p-jtple for t};*- field &3 it seerrs to be evolving? 

v ) i. very veil 
i ) ■'. veil * 

I ) h ien’t hr.ov 
i ) 4. aiev-ately 
( ) 1, not very veil 




£1 . If you answered S ie juaV?!/ 1 * or "not very veil" to the previous 

question, ple'ise rank (lj *?, 3) thtf three mAjor reasons for your answer. 

( ) 1. curriculum too trail tl oral 
{ ) approach too theoretical 

( ) 3. inalejiate research 
( ) 4. faculty too academic 
( ) t- faculty too pratlcal 

BH. A common Judgment about library work is that no career ladder exists which 
enables nr:*;, if he works hard and well, to move up to more rewarding 
positions. How lo you feel about this Judgment? 

( ) 1. strongly agree 
( ) agree 

( ) 3 . ur/ie jlied 
( ) 4. disagree 
( ) ‘j. strongly disagree 



Hej t ardlr.r vo i r cvn attitude toward J jbr ary work arid toward your own 
o rgonizatlcn, please indicate r.^xt how you fe el about the following 

S trongly Agree Undecid ed Disagree Strorgxy 
Aftree Disagre e 

43, i Ibraries tv*r&sei ves should 
’-eli the library schools 
vt-at they want their 
f.mployee.'S to know so tlat. 
the schools can adjust their 
programs to meet the needs 

of the field 



24. In the future* iibrarigjcs 
n i o t fc t# we 1 1 - fsrou nd ed in 
techniques of systems 
analysis 

4 r >, LUrny education ne:?db to 
lock tj t ho future, see 
tnc. lii created d erne no for 
3pecialiceu librarian* ar.l 
information specialists 

2*.-. Library t •■heels oeeo t- 
empha itc U.*?ir fuiic • '< r * 
of prwiding ‘research 
s .ppor* for the 
i r :f ess. Ion 
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Strongly ^gree Undecided Disagree Strongly 
Agree Disagree 



*?;*■ <f library 

i'll Vitic *4 wi ’ 1 not lev rove 
a 1 j.;nd :‘l ;*tn tly ur.tl i nc. re 
tei-'i/i' o poo pit* ^re 
nV-raotr-i into yetting 
■iivaT.'oj itgreea and gcir.g 
ir.tc te Honing and 
rosear :li 



Library srhcols should 
prepare ytuk-nts ’/1th a 
the re t i j nl f rax eve rk and 
the J n ii •/.* iual 11 trari es 
shoal i train th- 4 n for 
an'i-l^ticr; of that theny 
tc specific situations 

: f. Differed, ;c3 of interest 
an i. f an c 1 1 c n be tve en 
a in ini strati ve and 
technical service peraci\nel 
pr>. vent thvn from having 
•1:$* 2 :■ 'Lai relations blips 

f >U. A iibrariv;' i loyalties 
shool i t"r vit:; the 
or^anlsa* it *, enplcylnj* hin 
:*'j tl.tr tr.a. k with hi a 
pn r 1 1 ; lit * r service 

■>1 . At si Lately t.o ctnaorahip 

if litra ry reading material 
should b<= permitted 

t c. Libraries liave tra iitionally 
catered to midlife-class 
people, Now they must focua 
more attention on poor and 
li.aaivar.tage i centers of 
cor . ioty 



To vIaI extent la your preae*^ Jot a real crallenge to what you think you 
car. do? 

( ) 1. r.ot at all 
( ) 2. to a slight degree 
( ) d, tc aons degree 
\ J 4* to a fairly high degree 
( ) 5. to a very high degree 




94. How much chance dee? your Jot- give you to learn things you are interested 
in? 



( ) 1. not at all 
( ) to h slight degree 
( ) 3 . to some degree 
( ) 4. to a fairly high degree 
( ) 5. to a very high degree 

95. Are tr.e things you are learning In your present job helping to train 
you for a better Job in the organization? 

{ ) 1. not at all 
{ ) to a slight degree 
( ) 3. to some degree 
{ ) 4. to & fairly high degree 
{ ) 5. to a very high degree 

99. How much chance do y .u have to try out your out. ideas on the Job? 

( ) 1. not at all 

£, ) /. tc a slight drgjee 

( ) >. to fco.ie -i'-greo 

1 ) 4. to a i'uirly high deg; ,-c 

{ ) 5. to a V'.ry nigh degree 

9^ . How much does your Jot give you a chanoa to do the things you are best at? 

( ) 1. net at all 
( ) h to i slight degree 
' ) 3. to some degree 
( ) 4. to a fairly high degree 
( ) 5 i to & very high degree 

•>g, The three things that disturb me shout my present jot are (please rank): 

( ) 1. it doesn't challenge me 

( ) 2, other members cf my work group aren’t, very friendly 
( ) 3. 1 dislike the kind of clients I h&?i 
( ) 4. too nuch resistance to new ideas 
( ) 5. I as overworked 
( ) t. 1 fee] ineffectual 

( ) 7. other (pleas* specify arid rank) _ „ 



9 9 . Most organizations can t o placed on a rough scale ranging from trail ti ; ral 
to innovate y e in terms cf their resfor.sa to technological change. Compared 
with others cf the s*jae kind, hew would you rate your owr* library in thie 
regar i. Fleac? place ar, "X" at the approprlc te place on the scale. 

lona^Uyg 



~r — — k — i r 

Ihla cor.cl,1* s *.te cuust lonr-air e . Mar y t jy 
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Appendix C 

Job title (job description) 



Since the titles given by employers to library personnel (profes- 
sional and nonprofessional) are misleading and inconsistent in the four 
metropolitan areas examined, we categorized employees in terms of their 
own job description, their formal educational background, and their 
stated work experience. 

The job title given each respondent in many cases does not corres- 
pond to the title given by the employer. 

The job categories, described below, are meaningful in terms or pro*" 
fessional (librarian), administrative, supervisory, and clerical tasks 
and/or responsibilities. 

00 3 o response 

0.1 Head Librarian 

This title refers to one with the top position in a library. It 
involves administrative responsibilities as well as professional 
librarian duties. 

This person may be the chief librarian of a large library or large 
branch of a library system. He almost always lias a library degree. 
The rare exception is someone with a certificate in librarianship 
(awarded at a particular school before degrees were granted) and at 
least 20 years experience (usually more) in library work. 

The chief or bead librarian of a small branch who has no library 
degree and less than 20 years experience is coded librarian's 
Assistant 06 (see belcw). 

02 Department Head 

This title ref rs to one with professional and usually administrative 
responsibilities in one department of a large library. If a 
"department head" (so called by his employer) is head of a specific 
area - such as Asian studies - but does not administer a department 
of several employees, he is coded Specific Area librarian 03 
(see below). 

Some typical 02 titles are Chief of Adult Services, Head of 
Periodicals, Cc-erdinator of Outside Services, Chief of 
Special Collections, Head of Business and Science Department, 

Ve pa r t ne ; it Manager. 

03 Specific Area librarian 

This title includes librarians with a degree in librarianship, 
regardless of vorking experience or working tasks. Examples of 
"titles" (given by employer) coming under this category are 
Reference Librarian, Acquisitions Librarian, Children's Librarian, 
Fine Arts Librarian, Documents Librarian. 
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0-« Assistant I ibrarian 

This title refers to the assistant (vith a library r of a 

head librarian (01) or deparUient head (02). This udes 

adminirtrative responsibilities. Tyoical "titles 1 ’ a; istant 

to the Head, Branch Assistant. 



05 Research Information Specialist 

This title refers to a person vho has a library degre< ' i/or 
an advanced degree in science. Typical ’titles" in h- r 
Research Information Specialist, Engineering Informs* r.alyst, 

Technical Information Librarian, Tata Processing Anal,. 

This position is usually held in a science or technic : brary. 



0C Library Assistant 

This refers to a person doing more than purely cleri - . 
(typing, filing, answering phone), but vho does not L 
degree. He has usually beer, trained on the job for i 
library tasks which require seme understanding e** ]* 
Many do work which is closely supervised cr checked 
sicnal librarians. In some rases some daily tasks 
sicnal - the skill necesrary having teen learned t ) 
of experience and learning from a professional libr? 



rk 

library 

rk. 

*" e s - 

es- 

are 



07 Head of Technical Processing 

This title deludes those individuals involved vith al 

processing vho have college degrees but no library 
Their jcb has a technical nature in that some spec ning 

is necessary. An individual in this category has ■ calc- 

working under him. (Tf someone involved in tectni s i ng 

has a library degree, he is coded 03)* 



C* a^aloger 

This, title is used for a cataloger without a libr^- 
ueually has s bachelors degree, but his vork is r 
ncnprcfeeeional in the 1 he can perform the tasks . 
en-the-job instruction. This category dees net ir 
fessional cataloger, vho usually oneefcs the work o 



. He 
f r i r.ari ' 
a lit? U> 
ire- 

* ssicnals 



*■'? Senior Clerk 

This title refers to tfcos* vith primarily clerical tasks but viT>, 
some supervisory reeponsibi] i* ies or special machine (key punching, 
etc . ) skills . 



10 Clerk 

This title refers to c:e performing desk routine, typing, filinr, 
checking books in end cu* • or possibly bcoX nenlir.g. 

11 acotoct-ile Cperatcr 

Thie title is eeif*expianatrry. The operator r ay else check to:.-;; 
in ar.3 cut* (If a librarian vi*h a library bar this , 

he is ceded 03 h 
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12 Specific Area Librarian without a library degree. One in this cat- 
egory must have at least a bachelors in 3ome discipline like fine 
arts, music, or biology and at least 5 years of library work 
experience. (Otherwise, he is coded 06). This category does not 
include a children's librarian - usually with a B.A. but not in a 
specific discipline directly relating to the library job. 

A person in this area usually has charge of one section of a 
department and has acquired this position on the basis of subject- 
matter knowledge. The necessary librarian skills are learned 
on the job or in a few library school courses. 
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